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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
SPREAD OF THE CATHOLICS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. No. 33. 

THE PAPAL POWER, 

The Pope is the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church, having the highest authority among the 
ecclesiastics of the Latin Church, and a con- 
tro'ling authority over them. Besides, he has 
like kings and emperors, temporal authority 
over certain states in Italy. 

From the end of the 4th century the bishop 
of Rome was among the five patriarchs or su pe- 
rior bishops of Christendom. In 445, the Em- 
p?ror Valentinian III. acknowledged the bishop 
of Rome as primate, and as the last tribunal of 
appeal from the other bishops ; but his authori- 
ty, even in the West, met with apposition till 
the eighth century. The Eastern or Greek 
church had already separated from the Western 
or Roman, and in the year 867, Photius, patri- 
acch of Constantinople, or head of the Greek 
church, excommunicated Pope Adrian IT. 

The growth of the papal power was gradual; 
and it may be regarded as firmly established at 
the close of the 10th century. In 1059, Pope 
Nicolas [[. placed the right of election to the 
papal chair in the hands of a conclave of cardi- 
nals, to the exclusion of the laity. 

Gregory VII. who was pope from 1073 to 
1086, seems to have purposed making the church 
entirely independent of the temporal power. In 
1074, he issued a decree against the marriage 
of priests, and, in 1075, abolished lay investiture. 
Henry IV. of Germany resisted this last mea- 
sure, and was at length excommunicated by the 
pope for it. From this time, for several centu- 
ries, the papal throne was the first in Christen- 
dom, before which kings and emperors humbled 
themselves, and the haughty barons who re- 
garded neither law nor temporal authority, were 
subdued to obeisance. During the pontificate 
of Innocent III, (who reigned from 1198 to 
1216,) the pope gained the power of disposing, 
at pleasure, of all the dignities and benefices of 
the Western church. The pope, having now 
attained complete control over the affairs of the 
church, very naturally looked, with a wishful eye, 
upon temporal authority which was likely to be 
the consequence of his spiritual supremacy. 

‘ Innocent [[1. dared to depose and proclaim 
kings, as, for instance, John of England, and \o 
threaten the whole world with excommunication. 
The emperor Otho IV. called himself such by 
the grace of God and of the Pope. Kings were 





























called sons of the pope ; and the fear of the ter- 
rible consequences of the interdict, which the 
popes pronounced, as vicars of Christ, upon dis- 
obedient princes and their kingdoms, the rebel- 
lious spirit of the barons, the ill-regulated con- 
stitution of states, and the great want of laws, 
subjected the rulers of these times to the au 

thority of a lord, whose court was the cradle of 
modern politics, and whose power and influence 
were irresistible, because supported by public 
opinion and by superstition. [t was with rea- 
son, then, that popery, at that time, was called 
a universal monarchy; the cardinals being 
counsellors ; the legates in the different king- 
doms of Europe, viceroys ; the archbishops and 
bishops, governors and lieutenant-governors ; 
the priests, ministers of police and of the finan- 
ces; and the religious orders, the standing ar- 
nies of the Reman pastor; who thus had at his 
beck 300,000 servants of different ranks, scat- 
tered among the different nations, entirely de- 
voted to his interest, and powerful by the arms 
of religion and fanaticism.’ 

But from the beginning of the 14th century, 
the decline of the papal power in Europe com- 
menced ; one government after another resisted 
the papal authority; political affairs clashed 
with the former respect for the see of Rome; 
and this authority gradually sunk in the estima- 
tion of individutls ; and the corruptions of the 
popes and of the priests helped to impair the 
reverence for Rome, until about the year 1520, 
when the rupture with the pope by Luther took 
place, and open resistance to the papal authori- 
ty was manifested,—a period which may be con- 
sidered as the proper commencement of the 
Reformation. From that period down to the 
present, the papal sway has been diminished by 
successive events in Europe; and in no period 
of equal length, has it suffered so much as from 
the commencement of the French revolution in 





1789, to the downfall of Bonaparte in 1814, when 
the pope was restored to his temporal domin- 
ions ia {taly, and, in some small degree, to his 
epiritual eway, for which Pius VIL. was indebt- 
ed to the coalition of temporal princes, among 
whom were two heretics (the English and Prus- 
ian) and a schismatic (the Russian.) W hen re- 
stored, the course he pursued was, in some re- 
spects, at variance with the views of his libera- 
tors, and showed that the example of his prede- 
cessors of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
and their exorbitant claims had been thoroughly 
impressed on his mind, in accordance with the 
established maxim of the Roman court, ‘ never 
to give up the slightest of its claims, but to wait 
only for opportunities.” He died July 6, 1823, 
at the age of 82. 

When Napoleon, during the consulate, con- 
cluded the concordat with Pius VII. in 1801, 
and established the Catholic religion in France, 
he reserved to himself such powers, relating to 
the church, as were most favorable to his am- 
bition. 

In 1804, when chosen emperor, he invited 
the pope to cross the Alps, and attend the coro- 
nation in Paris. Upon this invitation the pope, 
full of joy at the honor, resolved on accepting 
it, though no pope had anointed and crowned a 
sovereign, but at Rome, for over a thousand 
years viz. since 751, when Pepin the Short was 
crowned, He called together a council of 
cardinals, and told them the obligationa he was 
Under to this great captain, and the immense 
good to souls, which he should effect by an- 
ointing and crawning Napoleon, emperor of the 
French, whom he regarded at that time as * his 
dearest son in Christ.—On his retura from 
Hee he informed his cardinals, with much sat- 

“ction, of the attentions he received in Franee, 


‘ad which his Yanity led him to suppose to Be 
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sincere, and expatiated on the plans of good to 
the church, which his imagination pictured to 
him, that he should execute, as the result of his 
pious and princely journey to the metropelis of 
the great nation. 

By the concordat of 1801, Napoleon allowed 
the pope only the shaduw of authority,—the 
consecrating of bishops in France whom he had 
himself nominated. 

Napoleon’s policy was to secularize ecclesi- 

astical property, and to make every thing con- 
tribute to his own aggrandizement ; and he who 
opposed his plans, must expect the vials of his 
wrath. In March, 1805, the pope refused to at- 
tend to the coronation of Napoleon at Milan, 
as king of Italy. For this offence, and for re- 
fusing to recognize Joseph as king of Naples, 
and to shut his ports against English ships, the 
pope was mortified to see the French troops 
occupy Rome itself in 1808, and in May 17, 
1809, the papal cities and even Rome itself 
were incorporated into Napoleon’s kingdom of 
Italy. One of the reasons for this measure, 
assigned by Napoleon, who pretended to be a 
great friend to religion, was that political cares 
must too much absorb the attention of one 
whose spiritual office demanded all his atten- 
tion. On the 11th and 12th of June following, 
the pope issued two balls of excommunication 
against all violators of the papal territory, and 
on July 6, he was arrested in his chamber by 
French troops, and on refusing to renounce all 
claims to temporal power, was conducted to 
Florence, and thence to Avignon, where he was 
confined. He protested against his confine- 
ment; and, in his excommunication of the em- 
peror, he had the prudence to say expressly, 
that his object .was not to excite insurrection, 
but was solely spiritual,_-to bring Napoleon to 
repentance, though the task of softening the 
iron-hearted conqueror of Europe, by means of 
the paper protestations of a dethroned, helpless 
and imprisoned pope, would seem to be hope- 
less, in the Nineteenth century. 

The complaints and denunciations of the 
Pope in confinement, produced no other effect 
on Napoleon but derision ; and his mortifications 
were regarded by some of the Catholics, as a 
just judgment of Heaven, for his agreeing to the 
concordat, and for snctioning the imperial coro- 
nation. 

While in confinement he persevered in his 
obstinacy in refusing the offers of Napoleon, 
and in 1811, disregarded the request of the 
emperor to consecrate twenty seven bishops 
nominated by him, and who waited only for the 
papal confirmation, to enter on the duties of the 
episcopal office. This inattention on the part 
of the pope, Napoleon construed into a refusal, 
and called a council of prelates to perform the 
ceremony, declaring, at the same time, that the 
concordat was at an end, and intimating, that 
if the pope would not conduct himself like a 
Frenchman, he could not expect to retain any 
authority or influence in the great empire. 

Pius VII. still remained a prisoner in France 
till at length, in 1814, the imperial career of 
Napoleon had been run, when the allied powers 
restored Pius to the papal throne, and the 
papal dominion, in Italy. 

A new compact was formed with the pope, in 
1817, by Louis XVIII, who, however, retained 
the nomination of bishops, and left the pope the 
privilege of confirming them, in accordance 
with the wish of the French people to be inde- 
pendent of a spiritual authority beyond the Alps. 

As in France, so in the other Catholic coun- 
tries in Europe, as Spain, Portugal, Austria, &c., 
except the States of the church, the reigning 
governments, generally, now appoint their own 
bishops, leaving to the pope the humiliating and 
merely complimentary duty of confirming the 
nomination. 

Even before the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, the Roman Pontiff had lost much ef his 
temporal influence and sway, both in France 
and in other Catholic countries out of Italy ; 
and the commotions which were in those coun- 
tries especially, consequent on that revolution, 
resulted in disturbing the old prescriptive order 
in government, and particularly in ecclesiastical 
power. At the present day the papal claim to 
temporal authority is but a name,—the pride of 
ecclesiastical usurpation is brought low; and 
the chief influence which the pope can now 
exert in Europe out of the Italian States, is not 
from a direct claim, but indirectly results from 
the direct effects of the religious part of the 
organization of the Roman Catholic church. 
And even within the States of the church, the 
pope is but a servant of Austria especially, whose 
wishes with those of France and Spain, must 
be consulted by the cardinals in conclave for 
the choice of a successor of St Peter. 

‘ The Pope and the priesthood are now,’ says 
a sensible writer, ‘steering between Scylla and 
Charybdis,—the rocks of idolatry and infideli- 
ty! If they relax in their mummery and super- 
stition, they lose their hold on the populace, and 
with it their loaves and fishes. If they perse- 
vere, they will draw on them the derision and 
contempt of enlightened Europe. Unfortunate- 
ly, they have not even the alternative of these 
two courses. They must persevere, because 
blindness and idolatry give the best chance of 
lasting their day. Their successors must shift 
for themselves. And, indeed, many of them 
may conscientiously think that a belief in pur- 
gatory, intercession, and remission, is better 
than no belief except that of final extinction of 


the sout by death.’—(Johnson on Change of 


Air, 204,5.) 





[From the [London] Christian Observer.] 

DISTINCTION OF *CHURCH* AND 

‘ CONGREGATION’ 
The phrase ‘ church and congregation ’ is al- 
together anomalous ; for where in Seripture do 
we read of the congregation.as distinct from the 
church? 
every Jewish farnily accounted a portion of God’s 
chosen people? There has, indeed, always been 
an outward visible church, and an inward epir- 


Were not the circumcised members of 





mean to say that every individual member of 
what they call ‘ the church,’ in a particular place 
is, without exception, one of the truly faithful 
in Christ Jesus ; and that no person in that place 
who is not incladed in that ‘church’ does really 
belong to Christ’s holy communion. A Non- 
conformist’s church, after the most careful scru- 
tiny, may be a mixed assembly, as truly as what 
he calls the congregation, or what we call a par- 
ish: ia ether words, his visible church is not of 
necessity commensurate with the invisible 
church, for, do what he may, he cannot pro- 
nounce an infallible opinion. He has, or may 
have, carnal persons in hia church: he must 
substantially admit, however he may phrase it, 
the distinction between an outward and visible, 
and a spiritual and invisible church, It is in 
vain, therefore, for himn to tell us of his construc- 
tion ef the Greek word ecclesia, as if his mem- 
bers were infallibly all spiritually-minded men, 
without one self-deceiver or hypocrite, so that 
his church ‘comes accurately within that con- 
struction. His ecclesiastical hedge neither in- 
cludes all the sheep, nor shuts out all the goats: 
it is only the visible boundary of man’s church, 
not the unseen boundary of God’s church. In 

Nonconformist churches, then, as well as in the 

National, there are tares and wheat growing to- 

gether; the only essential difference being, that 
the Nonconformist makes his church to consist 

solely of persons who have been judged, by the 

majority of votes of their minister and brethren, 

fit to be communicants; while the National 

church takes in all baptized persons, not being 
excommunicated, seeing they are, from their 

profession as believers, (otherwise they are self- 

excommunicated, ) supposed to be ‘ showing forth 

the Lord’s death till he come.’ If the Noncon- 
formist speak of that mixed society which the 
church, so far as man can discern, must be upon 
earth, we ask for his proof that it is admission 

to the Eucharist, and not to Baptism, that is by 
New Testament rule, or Old Testament analogy, 
the visible gate of admission into that church’ 

But if he confine the reference to the truly faith- 
ful, then whether the test be Baptism or the Eu- 
charist, the result is the same ; for if a Noncon- 
formist does not consider his * church’ unchureh- 

ed because all his communicants may not be 
faithful men, neither is a National church un- 
churched because all baptized persons are not 
godly communicants. There is an essential 
difference between the true believer and all 
other men; and no ontward blendings, or erring 
decisions, whether in a cathedral or a tabernacle 

can lessen or affect it; but the line of dem#rca- 
tion is too intricate to be traced out by the 
coarse, artificial, and non-scriptural distinction 
ef ‘church and congregation.’ All that the 
Nonconformist has any Scriptura] warrant au- 
thoritatively to pronounce, and all that in many 
cases he can say with truth, of the two classes 
of his ‘ hearers’ thus distinguished, is, that they 
are communicants or non-communicants. To 
profess to go further, is either presumption or a 
futile waste of words. If by calling part the 
church, and the remainder the congregation, he 
intends not merely to point out those who have 
been considered qualified to become communi- 
cants and liave become so, and those who are 
not considered qualified, or have not acted up to 
their privilege ; but to decide also the secret 
question, known only to God, whether this man 
or that is truly a member of the invisible church, 
whoge names are written in heaven; then this 
partitioning a given number of persons into 
‘church and congregation,’ is highly presuintu- 

ous and unwarrantable: it is usurping the pre- 
rogative of God, and making a human tnbunal 

the courtin which the unerring judgment of the 
Last Day is to be anticipated. But if it be re- 
plied, that nothing of this kind is meant; that 
there is no such unwarrantable inquisition ; that 
nothing more is intended than to distinguish 
those who,,in the exercise of the judgment of 
such members of the communion as vote in the 
affirmative, are considered fit to sit down at the 
Lord’s table, and wish to do so, from those who 
express no such wish, or sre not considered 
qualified ; but without meaning that all who are 
included in this ‘church’ are among the truly 

faithful, or that in the ‘congregation’ are none 
who are better qualified to be in the ‘ church’ 
than some who are admitted into it; then the 
distinction, for any spiritual purpose, is but a 
futile waste of words. Nay, it is deceptive ; 
fur it affects to wear a New Testament aspect 
which does not belong to it: it sets up an ec- 
clesiastical line of demarcation which does not 
coincide with the line of spiritual demarcation ; 
any more than if the whole body of hearers had 
been divided into the sitters-down-stairs and the 
sitters-in-the-galleries. 

Many persons are much struck with what ap- 
pears to them at first sight a very clear and 
Scriptural distinction, but which in truth has no 
Scriptural sanction whatever, of the non-com- 
municant portivun of the auditory being denomi- 
nated the ‘ congregation,’ and the communicants 
the ‘church.’ Our reply is, that this use of the 
words is altogether artificial ; that (so far as the 
present argument is concerned) the church, in 
Scripture, means the congregation of the faith- 
ful, and the congregation of the faithful means 
the church; and that is either presumptuous, or 
else futile, to restrict the congregation to atten- 
dance on divine worship, baptized or unbaptiz- 
ed; and the church to a body of persons who 
are not the whole church outwardly and visibly, 
since that body dovs not comprise all who, be- 
ing baptized into the faith of Christ, continue to 
profess to be Christians ; and who are not the 
church inwardly and spiritually, since some false 
membere may have been admitted, and some 
true ones excluded. This division into ‘ church 
and congregation,’ we therefore repeat, if in- 
tended to point out any New Testament dis- 
tinction, or to be any thing more than a mere 
convenient chapel registry, is both presumptuous 
and delusive ; and we fear that it originated in 
that narrow-minded and bigoted: spirit, which, 
unless watched and prayed and striven against, 
leads each sect, with unchristian exclusionism, 





itual church; for ‘all are not Tsrael who are of| to shout, * The temple of the Lord, The temple 


Israel ;’ and neither circumcision nor baptism, 
of itself. avails any thing, but being a new crea- 


of the Lord, The temple of the Lord, are we !’ 
We altogether deny the Scripture warrant by 
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unconverted, from those who are considered the 
converted, 


THE CONVERSION OF THE CHURCH. 

We hear a great deal now a days about the 
conversion of the world. It is in almost evety 
Christian’s mouth: and we cannot be too fa- 
miliar with the phrase—we cannot be too dili- 
gent to promote the thing, It ought to have 
our daily thoughts, prayers, and efforts. It de- 
serves our hearts. It is the great object of 
Christianity. But there is another community 
besides the world, which I think needs to un- 
dergo @ measure of the same process that the 
world so much needs, It is the Church. While 
the conversion of the world is made so promin- 
ent, I think we ought not to overlook the con- 
version of the church, especially since this comes 
first in oder, 

Every thing, we know, begins at the house 
of God, both in judgment and mercy. But 
what do [ mean by the conversion of the 
church? Js not the church converted already? 
Suppose I admit that; may she not need a new 
conversion ? Regeneration is but once, but con- 
version may be many times. Peter had been 
converted when Christ said to him, ‘and when 
thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren,’ 
There is no doubt the church might be con- 
~— again, and that without any injury to 

er. 

But why do I think the church needs conver- 
sion? I might give several reasons, but I will 
assign only one. It is founded on Matthew, 
18: 3: « Except ye be converted, and become as 
little children.’ Ilere we see the effect of con- 
version is to make the subjects of it as little 
children, and hence St. John addresses the prim- 
itive christians as little children. Now my rea- 
son for thinking the church needs conversion is, 
that there does not seem to be much of the lit- 
tle child about the church of the present day. 
There is a great deal more of ‘the old man’ 
about it, I am afraid. I think if John were liv- 
ing now, he would not be apt to address the 
members of the church generally as ‘little chii- 
dren.’ No, indeed. I question whether, if he 
were even addressing an assembly of the minis- 
ters and officers of many of our churches, he 
would not be apt to apply other terms than ‘ lit- 
tle children’ as a preface to his exhortation 
‘love one another,’ which I am sure he would 
not forget. 

Little children are humble, but humility is 
not a remarkable characteristic of the church 
of the present day. I don’t think the scholirs 
of either of the schools have got the lesson of 
lowliness very perfectly from their Master. I 
fear, if the Master were to come in upon us now, 
he would be likely to chide many in both the 
schools, Why two schools? ‘There is but one 
Master. 

How confidiag little children are, and how 
ready to belie~e on the bare word of one in 
whom they have reason to feel confidence, and 
especially if he be a father! But not so the 
church, ‘ Thus saith the Lord’ does not satisfy 
her sons now. They must have better reasons 
for believing than that. They must hear first 
what he has to say, and then see if they can get 
a confirmation of it from any quarter before 
they will believe it. How unceremoniously 
many of these children treat some of the things 
which their Father very evidently says, because 
they do not strike them as in accordance with 
reason, justice, or common sense! 

How docile the little child is! Mary, who 
‘sat at Jesus’s feet and heard his word,’ was 
such a child. Never a why or a how asked 
she of him. I cannot say so much of the church 
of our day. Simplicity also characterizes little 
children. How open and artless they are—how 
free from guile. Such was Nathanael. Wheth- 
er this trait of character be conspicuous in the 
church now, let the reader say. 

Little children are moreover characterized 
by love, and their charity ‘thinketh no evil.’ 
How unsuspicious they are! But too much of 
the charity of the present day, so far from 
thinking no evil, thinketh no good. It suspects 
every body. It‘ hopeth’ nothing.—Indeed love, 
and her sister peace, which used to lead the 
graces, are becoming as wal!-flowers with many; 
into such neglect they have fallen. They seem 
to be quite ovtof the question with many. 
Some good men appear to think that contending 
for the faith is the end ef the commandment and 
the fulfilling of the law. But it isnot. It isa 
duty, an important duty—one too little regarded 
by many—one never to be sneered at as by 
some itis. I acknowledge some treat it as if 
it were nothing. I only say it is not every 
thing. There is walking in love, and following 
peace, which, as well as contending for the faith, 
are unrepealed laws of Christ’s house. I believe 
they can all be done, and that each is best done 
when the others are not neglected. I am sure 
truth never Jost any thing by being spoken in 
love. Iam of opinion that a principal reason 
why we are not more of one mind, is that we 
are not more of one heart. How soon they 
who feel heart to heart, begin to see eye to eye! 
The way to think alike is first to feel alike ; 
and if the feeling be love, the thought will be 
truth, I wish, therefore, for the sake of sound 
doctrine, that the brethren could love one an- 
other. What if we see error in each other to 
condemn, can we not find anything to love? I 
would the experiment might be made. Let us 
not cease to contend for the faith—not merely 
for its own sake, but for love’s sake, because 
‘faith worketh by love.’ But, in the conflict, 
let us be careful to shield love. It is a victory 
for truth scarcely worth gaining, if charity be 
left bleeding on the field of battle. 

You see why | think the church wants con- 
verting. It is to bring her back to humility, 
and simplicity and love. I wish she would at- 
tend to this matter. She need not relax her 
efforts for the world. She has time enough to 
turn a few reflex acts on herself, The object 
of the church is to make the world like herself. 
- Bat let her in the mean time make herself more 
like what the world onght to be. It is scarcely 
desirable that the world should be as the church 
in general now is. 
model for the world’s imitation. 
h¥ard for Chridt; Wut 





Let her become a better 
Wer voice is 
“her ‘hold forth tt [How 
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word of life’ in her conduct,‘as well as by her 
voice, Let her light shine. Let her good 
works be manifest. Let her heaven-breathted 
spirit breathe abroad the same spirit. 

The work of the conversion of the world 
goes on slowly: but it makes as much progress 
as the work of the conversion of the church 
does, No more sinners are converted, because 
no more Christians are converted. The world 
will continue to lie in wickedness, while ‘ the 
ways of Zion mourn’ as they do. Does any 
one wonder that iniquity abounds, when the 
love of so many has waxed cold? We are 
sending the light of truth abroad, when we have 
but little of the warmth at home. 

We are often asked what we are doing for 
the conversion of the world, We ought to be 
doing a grent deal—all we can. But I would 
ask, what are we doing for the conversion of 
the charch? What to promote holiness near-: 
er home, among our fellow-Christians and in 
our own hearts? Let us not forget the world, 
but at the same time let us remember Zion,— 
Nevins. 





[From the Vermont Chroni@e.] 
TO FAULT-FINDERS: 

Messrs Editors-—Having been induced to 
listen to the disaffections of professed Chris- 
tians, very much against my better judgment, 
I have thought it proper to disburthen myself 
of the repetition of such trials, by an unreserv- 
ed disclosure of the impression they have made 
upon my mind, 

1. My first impression in reference to the 
censorious ones was—you have a wrong spirit 
yourselves, or you would not be proclaiming the 
pretended faults of a Christian brother, and es- 
pecially beyond the enclosure of your own prop- 
er circle. To retail such things at home, savors 
of a bad spirit and i!l-breeding; how then must 
I regard such conduct away from’ home. A 
right spirit would prefer the silent, unobtrusive 
course which is commended by Christ (Matt. 
18th chap.) If thy brother trespass against 
thee, &c. The observance of this rule, you 
have solemnly promised by the oath of your 
covenant. 

2. It is unreasonable to ask, and highly pre- 
sumptuous for me to give an opinion or advice, 
founded upon the very partial views and feel- 
ings of such as are manifestly prejudicial.— 
Their representations are apt to be either en- 
tirely unfounded or cruelly distorted and mag- 
nified. It beromes me to remember the gold- 
en rule of Christ. All things that ye would 
that others should do to you, &c. I should 
take it as very unkind for any man to pass an 
unfavorable judgment upon myself, founded 
upon the railing accusations which individ- 
uals of a bad spirit had carried away from 
homme. 

] must learn wisdom from the schools of 
experience, In by-gone years, | was almost 
compelled to hear 8 detail of compluints, even 
against a minister of Christ. But upon inves- 
tigation, it appeared that they were the ebuli- 
tions, of prejudice and spleen—that the pastor’s 
character and faithfulness were unimpeacha- 
ble—that he had the confidence and affections 
of the most enlightened and devoted people of 
his charge. 

4, No prudent or discreet man will suffer 
his mind to be made the repository of the com- 
plaints of the fault-finding and the captious. 
It is quite sufficient to hear and judge when 
formally requested to do thus, by all the par- 
ties in interest, and when I may have the ad- 
vantage of understanding the whole subject as 
it is. 

I would therefore say to those brethren who 
would encumber me with their complaints, I 
fear you have not duly inquired after the mind 
and will of God. Your course does not seem 
in accordance with the command of Christ. I 
would therefore ask you to consider the advice 
of the wise man, ‘ Leave off contention before 
it is meddjed with.’ ’ - Propriety. 





{Extract from the Literary and Theological Review.] 


DISEASES AMONG THE CLERGY: 

By CHar.ues A. Ler, M. D., New Yorx. 
With respect to the brain, we may remark, 
that it is subject as regards its exercise, to the 
same laws as the other organs of the body. It 
may suffer from inactivity, as well as from be- 
ing over-worked, and its functions only can ac- 
quire readiness, by being moderately exercised 
after proper intervals of repose. That clergy- 
men are not exempt from insanity brought on 
by excessive mental application, our Lunatic 
Asylums will abundantly testify ; and the sys- 
tem of religious excitement, at present in fash- 
ion, does not tend to diminish the evil. Tissot 
has truly remarked, that the disorders produced 
by the efforts of the mind, fall soonest upon such 
as are incessantly engaged in the contempla- 
tion of the same object. In this case, he adds, 
there is only one part of the sensorium acted 
upon, and tuat is kept always on the stretch ; 
it is not relieved by the action of other parts, 
and therefore is sooner fatigued than injured. 
Whether this be the correct hypothesis or not, 
the fact cannot be disputed. Boerhaave, after 
a long period of intense study, suffered for six 
weeks from excitement of the brain, bordering 
on insanity. It is now generally conceded that 
the mind even of Sir Isaac Newton, was, for a 
considerable . time, disordered by excessive ap- 
plication, and that he never altogether recover- 
ed from the shock, Sir [umphry Davy, Wal- 
ter Scott, Canning, Whitbread, Castlereagh, 
Romilly, and numerous others, of distinguished 
talent, have been arrested in mid career, by fa- 
tal disease induced by inordinate action of the 
brain, In an obituary notice of the celebrated 
Dr. M. Crie, who-died during the last year in’ 
Edinburgh, it is stated, that a short time before 
his death, he expressed an opinion that he should 
die soon and suddenly; and complained * that his 
strength had been over tasked, that he had too much 
to do, and that he should never bring his life of 
Calvin to a Conclusion.” The result was as he 
had prophesied. Soonafter preaching twice on 
the Sabbath, he gradually sunk into an apoplec- 
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ed.to the. charge of a congregation, especially in 
}the city; enter upon an amount of mental exer- 
tion, altogether incompatible with the contin- 
ued enjoyment.ef a sound mind in a sound body, 
{t seems that nothing short of actual personal 
experience, will convince men, that the mind 
as well as the body, cannot be overworked 
with impunity, There can be no doubt, that a 
large proportion of the cases of dyspepsy are 
caused by the concentration of vital action in 
the brain, thus leaving the digestive organs un- 
provided with the requisite nervous stimulus, 
Every one Knows that violent emotions of the 
mind, such as grief, arrest the progress of diges- 
tion: and the influence of the brain and mind 
over the heart and lungs, is no less manifest. It 
is, however,a wise provision of Providence, that 
intellectual effort, so far from being injurious to 
health, when properly regulated and conjoined 
with appropriate bodily exercise, is probably 
conducive to longevity. This will appear from 
the following table of the ages which some of 
the most distinguished natural philosophers 
have attained. ; 


AGE 

1. Bacon, - ~ - 78 
2. Buffon, - ° « 81 
3. Copernicus, - - - 70 
4. Cuvier, - - - 64 
5. Davy, bo 1S - 51 
‘ 6. Euler,, . - . au ie 
7. Franklin, - - - 85 
8. Galileo, - - pa 78 
9. Halley, “ é es 86 
10. Herschel, - _ pE 84 
11. Kepler, - - am 60 
12, La Lande, - - - 75 
13, La Place, - =. ° 77 
14, Leevenhoek, - wt tie Tika 91 
15. Leibuitz, - - - 7 
16. Linneus, - - - 72 


17. Newton, + « 4 85 
18. Tycho Brahe, 


& 


19, Whiston, . - - 95 
20. Wollaston, - - ° 62 
. nee 

Total, 1494 

Average, 74 7-10 


This statement, if it prove nothing more, evi- 
dently shows that the attainment of # good old 
age, is not necessarily incompatible with severe 
mental application, 





ROTATION IN THE PASTORAL OFFICE, 
A MINISTER’S PERSONAL INFLUENCE. 

A second objection to the rotatory system, 
and one which in our view has great weight, is, 
that, it exceedingly diminishes the amount of 
personal influence in the sacred profession. This 
may be made quite clear, by a few remarks 
and a Jittle reflection. It is but a little that any 
man can, do, by his own immediate efforis, to 
sway the public mind, independently of the es- 
timation in which he is held. It is the estab- 
lished character, it is the influence of those who 
are most eminently useful in the church and the 
world, that does incomparably more, than all 
their personal labors—than all their instructions, 
arguments and persuasions put together, ‘Tak- 
ing away their influence, is like depriving Sams 
son of his locks. But influence is not liké sen- 
sation, one of the natural attributes of ian, 
He is not born with it. It is gradually and 
slowly acquired. A person must be known, 
must be seen every day, must be tried in a great 
variety of ciréumstances, and there must be am- 
ple time for the development of his character, 
before we feel safe in confiding jn him, And 
though great talents are always admired and ex- 
tolled, they are much less essential to a man’s 
usefulness than is generally supposed. It is 
moral character—it is stern integrity—it is deep 
seated religious principle,—it is kindness—it is 
love—it is disinterested benevolence, that does 
far more, than the most brilliant intellectual pow- 
ers and attainments. 
We are all of us acquainted with men, of no 
more than ordinary talents and acquirements, 
who have a surprising influence just as far as 
they are known; whose benevolence is admired 
—whose characters are revered—whose opin- 
ions are law-—and who do infinitely more good 
than mere intellect, or learning, could ever ac- 
complish. There have been such ministers in 
every age of the church. And how have they 
acquired their influence? Not, we will ven- 
ture to say, by frequent removals; but by faith. 
ful labors, for many years, in the same field~— 
by having ample time to become acquainted 
with the character and religious wants of their 
people-—to extend their acquaintance in all the 
neighboring parishes, and to gain that public 
confidence, which not only gave them thé titlo 
of fathers in the church, but secured to them 
the love and reverence which that title imports, 
Now just compare the new order of things with 
this, and mark the difference. A young man of 
respectable talents and fair prospects receives a 
call, and is ordained.- He has nothing but 
his talents and piety to begin with. His repu- 
tation as a minister and a Christian is yet to be 
acquired, He enters upon his work, and is soon 
known and respected, His prospects brighten 
every mouth, his influence begins to be felt (in 
a narrow circle to be sure,) but that circle is all 
the while extending, Many eyes are turned 
towards him, and many hearts begin to trust in 
him. All the developments of his character are 
favorable, and the prospect is, that in a few years 
he will stand high in publicestimation, But those 
few years, alas, are not to be granted him. He 
is suddenly arrested by the six months warning, 
or he is called away by another congregation, 
‘and leaves behind him most of the advantages 
' fox. doing good, which his being known and re- 
* spected gave him. Again he is settled, or rath. - 
‘er located; but it is almost like beginning ‘his 
work anew, He is a stranger, and how can 
he exert that influence which years of aequaint- 
ance alone can give? Before he hae time to 
make himself known, in his new location, and to — 
show what he is, and what he could do, another 
warning comes, and he must go, Thus he re- 
moves 80 often that it is impossible for him ev. 
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whith the fathers did. Gray hairs are 
him, but how can he 
ed, as if he had been nt 
ry? This, then, is one of the great” evils 
which the new system of rotation involves——the 
loss of a vast amount of niinisterial influence, 
which it scatters to tha four winds, as fast as it 
can be acsumulated. , 

[Dr Humphrey, in Lit. and Theol. Review.) 
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[From the New York Observer.] 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 

The friends of peace in this country had for 
ten or twelve years after the commencement of 
their efforts in this cause no common centre or 
medium of operation. This was felt to be a 
serious defect ; and in 1828 the American Peace 
Society was organized in the city of New York 
as a general bond of union, and nearly all the 
Peace Societies in the United States are now 
connected with it as auxiliaries. 

This society stands on high and broad ground. 
It recognizes among its friends no distinction of 
sect or party, but invites all that deplore the 
evils of war, and appreciate the blessings of 
peace, to co-operate in this enterprize of patriot- 
ism, philanthropy and christian benevolence. 
Such an appeal has not been in vain. The soci- 
ety has found cordial friends among christians 
of almost every name: many of the highest eccle- 
siastical bodies in our land have warmly rec- 
ommended it to the prayers and patronage of 
the christian community; we know not that the 
pulpits of any sect have been closed against it, 
and those of at least seven denominations fave 
been actually occupied by its agents in plead- 
ing the claims of this great evangelical. enter- 
prise; while more than eight hundred ministers 
have pledged themselves to preach to their peo- 
ple once a year on this long neglected, yet prom- 
inent part of the gospel. 

The operstions of the society have been 
steadily increasing. It has always supported a 
periodical as an organ of communication with the 
public—first the Harbinger of Peace, next the 
Calumet in larger size, and now the American 
Advocate of Peace, an able work of much inter- 
est to cultivated or inquisitive minds, (published 
for the society at Hartford, Conn., by W. Wat- 
son at one dollar a year.) The society has 
stereotyped several tracts, and gratuitously cir- 
culated every year a large number of peace pub- 
lications. It has called the attention of ministers, 
and pious parents, and teachers in seminaries of 
learning to the claims of this cause upon them- 
selves. 

The society has met with far more success 
than its slender means seemed to promise. 
Public opinion especially in New England, has 
already undergone a great change on this sub- 
ject ; and, if these efforts continue. to increase 
with proportionate results, we may expect ere 
long to see public sentiment in the best portions 
of our country arrayed decidedly against the 
custom of war as sin against God, and one of the 
direst curses that ever smote our world. 


G. C. B. 





MUTUAL INSTRUCTION. 


In a discussion of this subject in the American 
Lyceum, as reported in its Transactions at the sixth 
@oniversary, Mr Christopher Oscanean, of Constan- 
tinople said: 

‘ Trials of the principles of mutual instruc- 
tion by persons incompetent through want of 
acquaintance with it, cannot be decisive. [n- 
deed no experiments ought to be depended on, 
except such as have been made by teachers at 
least tolerably familiar with it, by the experi- 
ence of some years, or at least months, 

I may claim something of the character of an 
unprejudiced witaess. [ was educated on the 


old plan—to sit or kneel before my school-mas- } 
ter, and await his signal to advance and recite } 
I know something of the condition }, 


in my turn. 
in which a child is placed, under such methods | 
as are practised in Turkey,—the extremes, I | 
think, of what I believe to be the old system in | 
most other countries. Wearied by an uneasy | 
and unvarying posture, and my mind not inter- 

ested in my task, I would often fall asleep; and 

when asked a question about my lesson, could 

only reply ‘ yes sir,’ or ‘no sir,’ as_I happened 

to conjecture—for a very good reason,—lI had 

learnt nothing during the tine when it was n- 
tended I should have studied. 

But since [ left school myself, I have visited” 
many of the schools of mutual instruction es- 
tablished in Constantinople by the American 
missionaries, And there [ have found all the 
pupils active. There was no sleeping there. I 
could not find any of them dozing as I used to 
do. The monitors in such a school, sir, teach 
not what they do not know, I would repeat it, 
in answer to what was said by a gentleman 
yesterday. Nobody expects monitors to com- 
municate what they do not know, but only what 
they do know. And this they are often set to 
teach when they know it well, that is, just after 
they have learnt it. They certainly can commu- 
nicate itthen. If they cannot, I say they do not 
know it at all, Fora person never really knows 
a thing which he cannot find some way to com- 
municate. But, it may be said, that I am pro- 
ceeding on a bad principle, because a child 
cannot be thoroughly master of the nature and 
powers of the mind, which are necessary to be 
known by a perfect instructor. To this, | would 
reply, then your common school teacher is not 
competent, nor can he be, until he becomes a 
Sir Isaac Newton. 

But, to come from theory to practice. I have 
not only read of the mutual system, but I have 
seen a number of interesting schools from their 
beginning to their full trial and complete suc- 
cess. In Constantinople, in the Royal Barracks, 
I have often entered the schools established 
there a few years ago. There are nine or ten 
of them, and they contained about five hundred 
soldiers each. I often spoke with some of them 
at their seats, for they all knew me; ds I had 
repeatedly been in from the first, to interpret 
for those who were forming the arrangements, 
to explain what achools were. Most of those 
soldiers, when I first knew them, were newly 
from the interior, wild, rough men, as unciviliz- 
ed as your Indians from the West. I found 
that they had made rapid, and indeed astonish- 
ing progr3ss. I will not hesitate to say, that | 
most fully believe, they learmt more in six 
months under the monitorial system, than they 
could have done in. old fashioned schools in 
seven or even ten years. ; 

When I went to the barracks afterwards, I 
often caught a tall Turkish centinel on his post, 
with his. musket in one hand and a piece of 
chalk in the other, occasionally stopping an in- 
stant, to write ‘butter,’ or ‘ cake,’ or some other 
word. I have witnessed also, their improve- 
ment in many things, not often done in other 
schools; and I may say as much of the Arme- 
nian schools in and about Constantinople. 1, 
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: “twenty year! 
and bad learnt nothing but reading, writing, 
and a little arithmetic: such as ‘two and two 


make four.’ . 
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DISSENSIONS OF CHRISTIANS. | 
Extract from a work entitled ‘ The Book of Denom- 
inations : or the Churches and Sects of Christendom 
in the Nineteenth Century.’ ; 
} The sceptic waits for the perfect agreement 
' of all Christians, before he will admit their re- 
ligion to be divine ;—the bigot contends “that 
amofig trué Christians this agreement is indis- 
pensable, that the most trifling departure from 
his own opinions, which are of course the only 
opinions founded in truth, is a mark of heresy ; 
} in the suppression of which, he suffers himself 
tobe hurried into all the extravagances of re- 
morseless persecution, The favorite position of 
both is, that diversity of sentiment regarding the 
contents of an alleged divine revelation is fatal 
to its pretentions; perhaps the only point in 
which the infidel and the zealot are. agreed ; 
the practical influence of which is, to make one 
the enemy of himself and the other the enemy 
of all mankind. Asa subtle and dangerous fal- 
lacy it deserves exposure ; and for this, a very 
little sagacity will suffice: those who maintain 
it, are perhaps hardly aware of its legitimate con- 
sequences, any more than they are prepared to 
detect the sophism on which it is founded. It 
has not probably occurred to them, that this, 
their strongest argument for two of the worst 
things in the world, infidelity and bigotry, is sub- 
versive not only of revealed, but of natural re- 
ligion, If every thing assuming the character 
of a revelation from heaven is to be rejected 
simply on the ground of the differences, and 
contrarieties ef opinion, which may prevail 
among its advocates, then there is nothing true, 
nothing divine, in the universe. For what is 
there inthe whole range of philosophy, that has 
not occasioned disputation, and divided the most 
acute and sagacious reasoners? Uniformity is 
and ever has been, confined within the narrow 
limits of self-evident truths and mathematical 
demonstrations. There are no duplicates in hu- 
man nature, no classes, where individuals pos- 
sess an exact resemblance. It is not therefore 
possible, unless the capacities of different minds 
could be equalized, and their circumstances ren- 
dered precisely similar, that tney should enter- 
tain identical opinions, and contemplate under 
the same aspects, and with the same convictions, 
the doctrines» which they believe to be true. 
Universal concert and perfect agreement are 
utterly unknown in this world of ignorance, 
prejudice, and passion, where a thousand influ- 
ences conspire to obscure the most glorious 
truths, and to diminish the force of the most 
powerful arguinents, 

‘If indeed the modern unbeliever maintains, 
that he is justined in withholding his assent to 
the truth of Christianity on account of the diver- 
sified creeds, which have broken its churches 
into various and sometimes opposing commun- 
ions, what is this, but saying that uniformi- 
ty of belief is indispensable to establish its 
divinity, and that the absence of this alone 
stamps it with the character of imposture. 


from the only foundation on which it can ever 
rest, its own evidence, to the ignorance, caprice, 
and folly of mankind; rendering valueless 
every legitimate species of proof, which can be 
presented tothe individual human mind, and sus- 
pending his belief on the absurd condition of 
his tirst obtaining universa. concurrence to the 
doctrines and the facts submitted to his inves- 
tigation. According to this assumption, the 
first believer was an idiot, and the first differ- 














ence that occurred among the primitive disciples 
op the subject of their common faith ought to 
have prescribed it for ever. For if a religion, 
however attested, is not entitled to credit till it 
is arrayed in the evidence of uniform and punc- 
tilious agreement, among al] who profess to 
embrace it, notwithstanding the infinite variety 
of their capacities and circumstances, it has no 
claim to be believed at all; and no individual 
to whom it is proposed ought to yield to its in- 
fluence, on the principle of its own intrinsic ex- 
cellence. While we thus repudiate uniformity 
of opinion as a test of revealed religion, we are 
far from insinuating that the unhappy divisions 
und enmities which prevail ameng Christians, 
are not to be deplored, as greatly injurious to 
themselves, and to the cause they maintain, 
They furnish a dark page in the history of hu- 
man nature; and as abuses of the most valuable 
boon that heaven has conferred upon mankind, 
are deeply to be regretted and severely censur- 
ed. But as affecting the regl character of 
Christianity, either as a divine revelation, or a 
system of moral influence, they ought not to 
weigh a feather in the scale. Christianity is 
responsible only for what it effects by its direct 
and legitimate tendency.’ pp, 2—4. 








FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 
Oct. 1836. 

It is surprising how ignorant many of us are 
of some portions of our own state—even of 
places but a day’s ride from our homes, Of 
@any a man in the state, even in the metropolis 
thereof, you might ask the question, whether 
Duke’s county is a part of Massachusetts or 
Virginia, who would be at a joss for an answer. 
The most that many of us know of Martha’s 
Vineyard—the larger part of the county —is that 
it is an island—but exactly where it is—how 
far from the main—and whether represented in 
the General Court—many, | think, would be 
puzzled to say. 

The County was under the jurisdiction of 
the Duke of York for some thirty years—until 
1692 when it became actually a part of Massa- 
chusetts—I say actually—as it was nominally 
attached to Massachusetts as early 1644— 
and afterwards in like manner to New York— 
for the only testimony of allegiance paid to the 
latter state was the primitive tax of two barrels 
of pickled cod fish every year. During the 
whole period of the settlement of the Vineyard 
from a time farther back than 1642 until it was 
finally and inseparably bound to Massachusetts 
in 1692, it was quite republican in the mode of 
its government. It was and is still a place by 
itself—unique in its character and in the habits 
of its population. The nearest point of the 
. Vinyard is but little over 80 miles from Boston— 
There are two routes, You may go to N. Bed. 
ford and thence take the Nantucket Steamboat 
which touches at Holmes Hole—or to Falmouth 
through Plymouth and Sandwich—thence in 
the majl boat to the same point. The distance 
from N, Bedford to Holmes Hole is twenty sey- 
en miles—from Falmouth eight miles. Packets 
moreover run every day from. N. Bedford ty 
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trip from whether 


you proceed 


at Holmes Hole and erc st : 
ch r regular stage, is an exceed 
ant trip in good weather. 


‘= superb city-like appearance of /N. Bed- 
Late Secorddl Bay (and from this position it 
surpasses in beauty the principal. cities of the 
union) the Elizabeth islands of various form, 
size and aspect—those elysian fields for the 
bleating lambs and their meek mothers—the 
broad Vineyard and Sousd—and the irregular 
shore of the Contincnt here and there enliv- 
ened by a diminutive village—these to say 
nought of the Vineyard itself more or less altract 
the eye and serve to render the passage inter- 
esting." From Falmouth to the Vineyard it is 
common to sail in an hour ora little over, and 
from N, Bedford to Edgartown not uncommon 
to sail in three hours andahalf, The packets, 
though not large, are first-rate, and, witha smart 
breeze and favorable tide, will run 12 knots the 
hour with safety. 

The Vineyard isa paradise for sportsmen, 
abounding in all sorts of fish and wild fowl. 
Forty species of the latter might be enumerated 
without comprehending near all. Domestic ani- 
mals of all sorts-—especially sheep—are raised 
upon the island, In 1807 there were about fi!- 
teen thousand. There has been some diminution 
since, and the exact number I cannot state. 
Nantucket is somewhat inedbted to tlie Vineyard 
for its meat as well as vegetable market. ‘I'he 
roads on the island are good or bad according 
to the nature of the soil, The road to the south 
shore is as good as one can desire. That to 
Holmes Hole is not so good, though as it leads 
directly across the island through a peculiar 
sort of woodland, and as the scenery is wild and 
novel, it affords quite an agreeable ride. Some 
parts of the Vineyard are covered with shells to 
the depth of three feet. They are mostly the 
scallop and quahaug, _In Edgartown there is 
an acre and a half covered tothis depth. ‘These 
are spots unquestionably ‘where the Aborigines 
have taken up their abode, whose remains and 
implements are frequently exhumated in differ- 
ent parts of the island. 





The wonder has been expressed that the islan- 
ders do not engage in the whale fishery, Iguo- 
rance is apt to wonder, The truth is they are 
engaged initand own eight or nine first-rateships. 
They were engaged in it before the revolutionary 
war to the amount of fifteen or sixteen sail, but 
owing to some depressing losses occasioned by 
the war it was given up. I am informed that 
eighty captains of whaling ships belong to [d- 
gartown. They sail mostly from N. Bedfore 
and are esteemed the most skillful and trust. 
worthy that can be -found It has been the 
same as asserted in some of the public prints 
recently that the inhabitants are unenterprising. 
This is also far from the truth. Ample evidence 
to this effect is contained in what has just been 
stated. If more evidence was needed we might 
add that out of a population of fifteen hundred 
in Edgartown,of allages , maleand female—abou 
three hundred uf those that have arrived at ma- 
turity—the most active and vigorous—the bone 
and muscle of the community are, I may say, 
ever abroad and in all quarters of the globe— 
and further, that out of a population of three 
thousand on the island, about five or six hundred 
cannot be said to have a home upon the land, 
but go down, and not only go down but live up- 
on, the sea in ships, and do business, most ad- 
venturous business upon the great waicrs. 





Holmes Hole is just what its name indicates. 
—The village of the same designation is very 
prettily situated at the head of the bay which 
runs far into the land, It has on each side a 
promontory extending far into the Sound. These 
promontories are denominated the East and West 
Chop. It contains some churches and is about 
one third of the size of Edgartown, This lat- 
ter place (pronounced Edgarton) is situated on 
the south eastern shore of the island and is as 
compact as a city. The fellow feeling produc- 
ed by their circumstances naturally concentrates 
population. 

The soil is more sandy here than in the more 
western parts of the island. Several wharves 
run out some distance from the shore, and as 
vessels ofttims enclose them on all sides, and in 
bad weather, on the leeside, from 6 to 10 deep, 
they give to the town an appearance of consid- 
erable business and enterprise. Many of the 
vessels are engaged in the fisheries, and belong 
to the Saturday Baptists of New London. This 
sect was new to me untill visited the Vineyard, 
There I learned that they keep strictly the Jew- 
ish Sabbath and make for the harbor on Friday 
evening or Saturday morning .On this day the 
crews of several vessels congregate together 
and have a regular service perfurmed. Their 
character in a moral and religious point of view 
is represented very favorably, But to return 
—the houses are only two stories in height— 
neat though many are unpainted, The best 
paint is worn offin a year or two by the salt air 
and the driving storms. Whitewash is almost 
if not quite as durable. Some of them are mod- 
ern in their structure—painted white and orna- 
mented with venetian blinds, A taste for a ta- 
riety of colors prevails. It is not uncommon to 
see the body of a house of one color with a bor- 
der or trimming of another. The fences are 
touched off in like manner—many of them a- 
long the top are hollowed into a curve resem- 
bling that formed by the hanging chain fastened 
at each extremity. The houses have a social 
aspect and reminded one of the mild climate of a 
southern latitude—for almost every door opens 
upon an enclosed platform furnished with good 
seats on either side. Handsome grass-plats or- 
namented with flowers are attached to several 
houses in the village—an air of comfort pervades 
their apartments and their tables are well sup- 
plied with good things. Bread-making is an art 
well understood and for it they are famed. 
Though fish is so plentiful and excellent I nev- 


month and then in consequence of some desire 
expressed to that effect. That nearest at hand 
is ofien least wanted. A common blessing how- 
ever great, is often for that reason, least prized. 
Pies and cake with tea and coffee are in many 
families, put upon the table three times a day. 
The inhabitants are remarkable for their kind: 
heartedness; and though a certain class are 
said to be grossly ignorant, the standard of in- 
telligence is much higher than in the inland 
towns of our State. The proportion of females 
is large, partly owing to circumstances that have 
been mentioned, and one is surprised to observe 
so many pleasant and intelligent countenances 
—such a degree of good taste in dress and im- 
provement in manners. Even to this, by some 
considered by-corner of the world, the empire of 
fashion has reached andexerts a powerful influ- 
ence, Of the inhabitanas in general and of the 
amiable sex in particular it‘may be said with 


trush that they are in mind acute and sprightly 
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[From the Southern Religious Telegraph.) —~ 
LUTHERAN MINISTERS IN GERMANY. |. 

Ifa young man seeks the ministry for the 
sake of a livelihood, he will find this spirit en- 
couraged and cherished by the whole arrange- 
ment.of his ministerial work, . Besides. an al- 
lowance from the government and a certain pro- 
portion from the people as a salary, he gets fees 
for every special service he performs. From 
every one to whom he administers the Lord’s 
supper he gets, at least two cents and a half; 
for every baptism, visit to the sick, &c., a pre- 
scribed fee: for every funeral, according to the 
amount of service performed. He may, namely, 
only pray over the body at the grave, or read a 
service, or preach a sermon in the Church, with 
the additional exercises at the grave—the fee 
is exactly in proportion to the labor. In pro- 
claiming a birth, or a death, or a marriage, he 
uses forms and titles of honor proportioned to 
the fee that has been sent him. Every child 
confirmed and admitted by him to the commu- 
nion brings him his pay for his trouble. A min- 
ister settled pear Koningsburgh told me that his 
fee in this case was a goose ; and that the Sat- 
urday before confirmation, every candidate for 
that holy rite appeared with a live goose under 
his arm; and that hie last words of instruction 
and counsel were given amid the strugglings 
and squeakings of his future flock. He gener- 
ally received in a year one hundred and fifty 
geese. A part of these he must of course dis- 
pose of, and so, turn trader. 





CHRONIC LARYNGITIS. 

Extract from an article in the Literary and Theo 
logical Review, entitled, ‘ An inquiry into the caus- 
es of disease among the clergy,’ by Charles A. Lee, 
M. D., New York. 


As to the cause of this disease, we do not 
pretend to be much wiser than our readers. In 
most cases which have come under our obser- 
vation, we have thought rhat we have found an 
adequate cause, exercising the vocal organs 
disproportionately to the rest of the body. The 
system not being strengthened and hardened by 
suitable exercise, the vocal apparatus, the most 
delicate and irritable structure in the body, 
gives way under the excessive task laid upun 
it. Seamstresses often lose the use of the right 
hand and arm from the too constant use of the 
needle ; but stonecutters, who also use the right 
arm, in a still more laborious employment, rare- 
ly, if ever meet with the same accident; and the 
reason doubtless is to be found in the different 
degree: of strength and resistance, imparted to 
the system, by the different species of exer- 
cise. We believe then, that the grand cause 
of liryngitis in clergymen, is speaking in too 
loud a tone, too long at one time, and with too 
great frequency, We have heard many a cler- 
gyman, speaking even in a moderately-sized 
house#*as they imagined themselves to be St. 
Paul standing oa Mars’ Hill, or as if their whole 
audience were consigned to deafness. Some of 
the Methodist clergy display powers of vwice at 
their camp meetings, which a Commodore might 
envy ina storm. If the articulation be distinct, 
it requires far less volume of sound than is gen- 
erally supposed ; and the loudest speakers are 
often not understood from inattention to this 
fact. It is true that the public requires a more 
animated and impassioned style of speaking than 
formerly, and no man can aspire to popularity 
whose eloquence is not of a bold and fervid 
kind; but the penalty is often a speedy prostra- 
tion of the physical powers, and perhaps an un- 
timely death. The fate of a Summerfield, a 
Larned ; a Henry, a Cornelius, a Griffin, and a 
host of others, will testify to the truth of this 
rewark, But this style of eloquence is not 
necessarily destructive to health, and would 
not prove so, if the discourse were confined 
within moderate limits and proper attention paid 
to exercise, diet, &c. But an harangue of an 
hour or more, and perhaps three times repeated 
in the course of one day, is sufficient to break 
down the vocal organs, if not the constitution of 
most clergyman, especially when aided by half 
a dozen evening lectures weekly. 

Churches are often constructed with little or 
no attention to the laws of acoustics. Thecon- 
venience and health of the preacher is as little 
consulted, as if he were an automaton trumpet- 
er, or Maelzel’s chess player. It is expected 
that he can *hold forth’ in one of these huge 
structures, with as much ease, as he can con- 
verse in liis own parlor. He is literally to ‘ery 
aloud and spare not’ and lift up his ¢ voice like a 
trumpet.’ This, then, is another cause of the 
disease under consideration. Again, speaking 
in damp basements, where there are few or no 
facilities for ventilation, is another exciting 
cause of laryngitis. Some suppose that speak- 
ing with the head thrown back, thus producing 
an unnatural tension and contraction of the 
muscles of the larnyx, has an unfavoreble ef- 
fect upon the organs of speech, This is doubt- 
less an unnatural position, and more injurious in 
its consequences, than one more easy and less 
constrained, Preaching when under the influ- 
ence of a cold, and especially if hoarseness be 
present, ought by all means to be avoided. 
This form of laryngitis, it has been cont-nded, 
is merely symptomatic of dyspepsy and not of 
idiopathic affection. This opinion, however, is 
entirely erroneous and unsupported by proof, 
It is, however, like every other disease, aggra- 
vated by a disordered condition of the digestive 
organs, and alleviated by remedying the same, 





PREVALENCE OF COVETOUSNESS. 


But, though a man may not merit to be de- 
nominated avaricious, he may yet be parsimoni- 
ous, He may not be a Dead Sea, ever receiving, 
and never imparting ; but yet he may be as un- 
like the Nile, when, overflowing its banks, it 
leaves a rich deposite on the neighboring lands. 
His domestic ec. noiny is a system of penurious- 
ness, hateful to servants, visiters, and friends ; 
from which every thing generous has fled; and 
in which even every thing necessary comes with- 
the air of being begiudged, of existing only by 
sufferance, In his dealing with others, he seems 
to act under the impression that mankind have 
conspired to defraud him, and the consequence 
is, that his conduct often amounts to a construc 
tive fraud on mankind. He is delighted at the 
idea of saving; and exults at the acquisition of, 
a little pelf with a joy strikingly disproportionate 
to its worth. He looks on every thing given to} 
charity, a8 so much lost, thrown away, and for 
which there will never be any return, 
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himself for having bestowed a benevolent mite, 
had performed an act of piety for which 
less than heaven would be an adequate 
the warmth of benevolence, but contracts at the 
bare proposal, the most distant prospect of 
sacrifice. His presence in any society met for 
a charitable purpose would be felt like the 
vicinity of an iceberg, freezing the atmos- 
phere, and repressing the warm and flowing 
current of benevolence. The eloquent think it 
a triumph to have pleaded the cause of mercy 
before him unabashed; and the benevolent 
are satisfied if they can only bring away their 
sacred fire undamped from his presence. He 
scowls at every benevolent project as romantic, 
as suited to the meridian of Utopia, to a very 
different state of things from what is known in 
this world. He hears of the time when the} 
church will make, and will be necessitated to 
make, far greater sacrifices than at. present, 
with conscious uneasiness, or resolved incredu- 
lity, His life is an economy of petty avarice, 
constructed on the principle of parting with as 
little as possible, and getting as much,—a con- 
stant warfare against benevolence.— Harris’ 
Prize Essay. 
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PERNICIOUS BOOKS. 

What we wish to say at this moment on per- 
nicious books, relates to the Awful Disclosures of 
Maria Monk. We forbear to place her naime 
at the head of this paragraph, because we are 








tired of seeing it so placed; and so probably 
are the public. We have once spoken of the 
Disclosures and of the author. The occasion 
was the publication of certain depositions taken 
before magistrates in Montreal, of which we 
gave 2 condensed account. As we were satis- 
fied from these depositions that the work is fab- 
ulous, (which we acknowledge that we suspected 
before) so we supposed that the community 
would soon be satisfied also. But it has prov- 
ed far otherwise ; and no pains has been spared 
to procure credit for the book, and to keep out 
of sight the character of the writer. In a few 
closing remarks that we made on the work and 


taken to recoinmend and sustain both, we used 
such terms of reprobation as appeared to us to 
be called for. 

Without meddling any father with the cre- 
dulity of those who take Maria Monk’s tales for 
verities, we are glad to see that some who are 
ready enough to believe them all, are opening 
their eyes to the pernicious consequences of en- 
couraging books of this kind. 
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. a f REV. DR HARRIS. 
ee eft and venerable divine took leave 
i 


of the Fi Church in Dorchester on Sunday 
last, with which day closed the forty third year 
of his ministry. We understand that the dis- 
solution of this relation was wholly at the in- 

; or pewoe: free -aeMetey, 
arising in a great measure from his advanced 
age and feeble health. The connexion of a 
minister with one and the same church for so 
long a period, even if life is spared, is among 
rare examples in any denomination. May the 
remaining days of this father in the Church be 
as tranquil as his life has been devoted to the 
duties of his sacred calling. And, if we may be 
permitted to make the suggestion, we would 
express a hope that we may yet have addition- 
al gifts from the learned labors of one who, 
from past cultivation, is prepared to bring forth 
fruit in old age, 








WESTERN MISSIONS. 

The importance of missionary efforts in the 
West appears to be felt by all Christian denom- 
inations in this part of the Union. It was not 
in our power to listen to Mr Clark’s public plea 
for the West, when he was in this city; but 
from what we have heard concerning it from 
many of our friends, the following account of it, 
in the Evening Gazette, is no exaggeration. 


‘ The Rev. Mr Clark, of Kentucky, has recently 
visited this city and preached two very eloquent dis- 
courses on the subject of Unitarian Missions in the 
West. Those who have heard these discourses must 
have been deeply interested. Itis rarely indeed that 
so much power is exhibited by any of our young 
pulpit orators. The last discourse delivered at Dr 
Channing’s Church, showed great extemporary pow- 
er, as well as great tact and approriateness in eluci- 
dating his subject and engaging the sympathies of his 

aracierised by more 
powerful eloquence, genuine fervency and unction, 
has seldom been heard in any pulpit. It breathed a 
missionary spirit, such as would be called Evangeli- 
cal. The high encomium he passed upon his own 
profession we are sure will not soon be forgotten by 
his hearers,’ 


Mr Clark on the following Sunday evening 
repeated the same address in Rev, Mr Moit’s 
Church, to a highly interested audience, theugh 
from the unfavorable state of the weather, it 
was not so numerous as the preceding. A col- 
lection amounting te one hundred and fifteen 
Dollars was taken up. We are pleased to learn 
' that during his visit among us Mr Clark has 
: added a good number of subscribers to the 
: Western Messenger, besides donations towards 
' the publication of that important work. 





PROVIDENCE ASSOCIATION.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Providence Unitarian asseciation oc- 
curred on Friday evening, Oct. 2lst. John 
Howland Esq. was reelected President, and 
Charles F. Tillinghast vice-President. A dis- 
course was preached in the First Congregation- 
al Church, by Rev. C. Francis of Watertown, 





The Western Christian Advocate, though ready 
enough to believe what is contained in the * Aw- | 
ful Disclosures,’ makes the following just remarks 
on the evil effects of such narratives : 


Protestants need not such polluted descriptions to 
teach purity. They have the Bible and a pure min- 
istry. We verily beheve that a Magdalen house isa 
more proper place for Misses Monk and Rosamond, 
than association with pure protestants. It were also 
to be wished that the Rev. Mr Smith would employ 
himself in teaching, and converting to Christ’s reli- 
gion the deluded Romanists, rather than in constantly 
writing about amours and brothel details, such as ma- 
ny parts of his Downfall furnish, together with Rosa- 
mond’s and Monk’s books, of both of which he has 
been the editor. 

Nor can we approve of the conduct of those Prot- 
estants who seem zealous (we have no doubt with 
good intent,) to facilitate the publication of such 
works. Itis true, these narratives probably give a 
true, though shocking picture of Popery ; neverthe- 
less, they should consider that such reading is food 
for a large part of the evil passions of human nature, 
and the subjects on which they treat should never be 
detailed and presanted as a part, espeeially a promi- 
nent part, of the reading for the rising generation. 


In the Christian Watchman, (a paper conduct- 
ed with great candor, and which has never be- 
come a sponsor for Monk’s foul stories) a cor- 
respondont says, in relation to the ‘ Awful Dis- 
closures’— 

It is greatly to be lamented, that Protestant Chris- 
tians can circulate and believe with eagerness, stories 
so unfounded, unjust and injurious, to the parties con- 
cerned. Surely we do not believe the dogina that 
the end sanctifies the means. And if we do, what 
end is to be gained by such means? Do we hope to 
convert the Catholics from the error of their ways, by 
representations which they feel to be false and slan- 
derous? Or do we expect to prepare ourselves for 
benevolent action; by first fil'ing our own minds 
with fears and prejudices of those, whose temporal 
and eternal welfare, it should be our aim, as Chris- 
tians, to promote ? 

Ifa spirit like this could pervade all protes- 
tant sects, they might love each other as breth- 
ren, as Christian brethren too, however they 
might be separated by forms; and they might 
Jove their Catholic brethren as Christian breth- 
ren tov, and meet them with arguments instead 


of surmises and scandal. 





CHURCH AND CONGREGATION, 

We have selected from the London Christ- 
ian Observer, for a preceding column, some re- 
marks upon the phrase church and congregation, 
showing not only that it is tautological, if the 
meaning of the original word translated church 
or congregation is regarded, but that the dis- 
tinction which is made by English Dissenters 
and American Congregationalists is in some 
respects pernicious and deceptive. The writer 
in the Observer expresses essentially the views 
we entertain on the subject. We never could 
see why all baptized persons, who profess and 
call themselves Christians, and who demean 
themselves as such, have not a perfect claim to 
full Christian fellowship in any Church, Every 
limitatién of this broad and intelligible princi- 
ple places in the hands of the clergy an undue 
power, a power which is the offspring of bigot- 
ry, or love of,dominion over the human mind,— 
not a power vested in them by Christ and his 
apostles, We might add, that such a limita- 
tion tends to engender hypocrisy or self decep- 
tion, or at least to cramp the intellectual pawers 
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discourse was strong in ability, eharity, and pi- 


ety. Such sermons and such meetings must 
do good. 
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LE LITTERATEUR FRANCAIS. 

This specimen number of a proposed French 
paper, on a small sheet, begins with a pleasant 
dialogue between the Editor and the Reader in 
which its general objects are expounded. It is 
proposed to give an abridged history of the peo- 
ple in whose language the journal is composed. 
Poetry, Romance, Letters, Anecdotes, Fables, 
Comedy, Travels and Conversation will have 
their respective places, and even bon-mots will 
not be contemned, Politics are to be eschew- 
ed; but condensed accounts of foreign and do- 
mestic events will be inserted. We should 
think it probable that a sufficient number of 
persons might feel interested in such a journal 
to authorize its publication ; and that it may be 
an agreeable assistant to those who are aiming 
to acquire a familiar acquaintance with the 
French Language, Mr Surault is the Editor. 





Tue Souruegn Rose.—This literary jour- 
nal, published at Charleston S. C., is edited by 
a lady, well known in this vicinity, and highly 
esteemed for her intellectual endowments, for 
her poetic gifts, and her well stored mind; to 
say nothing of her social and domestic qualities, 
which are highly appreciated by her friends and 
acquaintances. The Rose has been published 
more than three years, and is probably less 
known here than it deserves to be. Its original 
matter is useful and entertaining anc one of its 
eight pages is devoted to poetry, chiefly origi- 
nal, with much variety, and possessing a full 
share of excellence. _The last number contains 
‘ Notes of a Northern Excursion,’ which may be 
supposed to be the fruits of the Editor’s recent 
visit to her friends in this neighborhood, The 
subject is the public celebrations at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and the remarks are such as we should 
expect from a lacy of feeling and reflection up- 
on witnessing such occasions after an imterval 
of * seventeen years,’ 





“Enrata, In the communication concerning 
Martha’s Vineyard, in the last Register, Terra- 
firma Table Rock was printed erroneously for 
Terrapin and Table Rocks, For master scenery 
should be read their scenery. For clearing — 
the waves should be read cleaving &c. For 


Manshop, read Maushop. 





ECCLESIASTICAL, 


Ordination —Mr William Bela Jacobs of the Tate 
graduating class of Newton Th 1 en igen 
was ordained as pastor of the Baptist Church and 
ciety in Newbury and Newburyport en Thurs ay 
last. Sermon by . Dr Sharp, of Boston. t; 


Ordination.—Ordained at Northborough Mass. oP 
the 19th instant, Rev. Daniel Hopkins Emersom, *" 
of Dr Emerson, of Salem, as Paster of the Ever 
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Religious state of Sweden.—The Rev. Robert 
Baird who, as general agent of the American Sunday 
School Union, visited every part of the United States 
afew years since, and who has been for the last 
eighteen months in Europe, and chiefly at Paris, dur- 
ing the summer which has just passed, made an ex- 
cursion through Holland, Germany rnd Denmark, to 
Sweden. A full account of this tour has been pre- 
pared by Mr B, and forwarded to us for publication. 
The first part, however, has not yet been received, 
and we therefere commence with his account of Swe- 
den.—MV. ¥. Observer. 

ExTRACT, 

Few countries in Europe can be compared with 
Sweden in regard to the interest which it ought*to 
excite in the mind of a Protestant. For no other 
part of the world so thoroughly embraced the princi- 
ples of the Reformation, or came forward so nobly to 
defend them, when the appeal was mede, (most un- 
fortunately) to arms. Her Gustavus Vasa, and her 
Gustavus Adolphus were able friends of the Reforma. 
tion, and the Tatter lost his life on the plains of Lut- 
zen, in its defence. So completely was that great 
doctrinal renovation of the church carried forward in 
Sweden, that there is scarcely a Roman Catholic to 
be found at this day in that entire country. 

I spent a longer time in Sweden than in any other 
country which I visited in my late tour. I will there- 
fore speak of it with considerable detail. 

The population of Sweden is 3,025,000, and that of 
Norway, which now forms a part of the kingdom, is 
1,205,000; making a total of 4,230,000, and the an- 
nual inerease of inhabitants is estimated at 14,000 in 
Norway, and 25,000 in Sweden. 

The Lutheran Church is the established church 
of the State, and there are but few. congregations of 
any Other denomination. Besides one church of the 
German Reformed at Stockholm, and perhaps a few 
in other parts, and two or three of the Moravians, I 
koow of no others which are not Lutheran, excepting 
one small Catholic Church at Stockholm. chiefly for 
the benefit of the members of the Royal family, who 
are Catholics, (the Queen and Crown Princess,) a 
little Greek Church for the Russian embassy, a very 
small French Reformed Church, at Stockholin, and 
two small Eaglish congregations, one at Gottenburg 
and the other at Stockholm. 

There are in Sweden, an Archbishop, and twelve 
bishops in the Lutheran Church ; and the number of 
the churches, was, in 1833, 4,200, and that of the 
Pastors and assistants was 3,447; whilst in Norway 
there are 5 bishops, 51 Presbyteries, about 850 par- 
ishes, and near 500 ministers. 

In the large cities, the clergy are supported by 
voluntary subscriptions, donations, perquisites of one 
kind or another, in some eases by the income of funds; 
whilst throughout the country they are maintained 
by tithes. Asa general thing it may probably be 
asserted that they are as comfortably supported as 
in any other part of the world. They are also gene- 
rally well educated. Some of the bishops, as for in- 
stance, the Bishep of Stockholin, (Bishop Wallin) and 
many of the other clergy, are men of distinguished 
talents, eloquence and influence. 

There are two Universities in Sweden, those of 
Upsala and Lund ; and one in Norway, that of Chris- 
tiana. The University of Upsala has nearty 1000 
students, ef whem some two or three hundred are 
students of theology, under the instruction of four 
Protessors. The University of Lund has 500 or 600 
students, of whom about 160 are theological students, 
also under the instruction of four Professors, Whilst 
the University of Christiana has about as many stu- 
dents and Professors as that of Lund, and about the 
same proportion are preparing for the ministry. 


EDINBURGH UNITARIAN CHAPEL. 


We copy the following interesting account of the 
opening of this Chapel, at the suggestion of a friend 
toour journal. Itis extracted trom the [London] 
Unitarian Magazine and Chronicle. 


‘The new Chapel erected by the Unitarians of Ed- 
inburgh on the Castle Terrace, aud to which they have 
given the name of Saint Mark’s, was opened for public 
worship on Sunday last, 18th Oct. 1835. The build- 
ing is in the Flemish style, and is a lasting monument 
of the genius (for it really deserves that name) of its 








eminent architect, David Bryce, Esq., of Edinburgh. 
The interior combines every beauty and advantage 
which could be imagined in a place of worship. It 
is well lighted, well aired, well heated, and comfort- 

ably seated. It is fitted up ina style of great ele- 

gance, and above all, of good taste and perfect keep- 

ing. ‘The principles of acoustics have been applied 

with admirable tact in its construction, and in the 

chaste beauty of the roof of the building ; the pulpit 
is splendid without being gaudy; and by the entire 
public, it is admitted to be the best constructed place 
of worship in the city. - 

The services of the day were opened by the Rev. 
George Harris of Glasgow. The chapel was exceed- 
ingly crowded and the audience was of the most re- 
spectable description, numbering more than an or- 
dinary proportion of ladies. 

The preacher had only uttered a few words, when 
his appearance, voice, action, aud deep-toned feeling | 
completely riveted the attention of his audience ; and | 
the powerful effect which was to follow could be ea- 
sily predicted. He chose for his text the following 
passage from John iv. 23, 24: ‘The hour cometh and 
noweis, when the true worshippers shall worship the , 
Father in spirit aud in truth, for the Father seeketh 
such to worship him. God is a Spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth’ , 
The discourse was a series of bursts of the most im- 
pressive eloquence, delivered in a noble, dignified, 
and inost impassioned manner. Its peculiar beauty, 
was its pertect adaptation to the occasion. Nothing 
was omitted which ought to have been said, and noth- 
ing was said which the most fastidious could have | 
wished to have been omitted. The passage in which 
the dedication of the chapel occurred was the most 
solemn, impressive, and powerful effort of oratory to 
which we ever listened. The audience were elec- ; 
trified, and at each pause made by the speaker they 
adjusted themselves anew, and respired, as if eager 
to seize these the only opportunities on which the in- | 
tensity of their feelings would permit them even to 
draw a breath. 

In the afternoon, the Rev. B. T. Stannus, minister | 
of the congregation, officiated. The chapel was again | 
crowded; the public of Edinburgh seemed to be an 
imated with one common feeling of desire to ‘ come 
and sée’ if any ‘ good thing’ could ‘ come out of Naz- 
areth.” The preacher took for the subject of his text 
that fine passage in Isaiah, lii. 7: * How beautiful 
upon the inountains are the feet of him that bringe h 
good tidings, that publisheth peace, that bringeth 
good tidings of good, that publisheth salvation, that 
saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth.’ He opened his 
diseourse with an historical sketch of the occasion to 
which the prophet particulaily adverted—to the nis- 
ery of the Jews under the Babylonish captivity, and 
to the effect of the announcement of their emancipa- 
tion upon the feelings of the nation. While it was 
in the highest degree poetical and elegant, and while 
it appealed powertully to the intellect of his hearers, 

it contained nyich that spoke to the best sympathies 
of our nature, and was applied in the most ingenious 
and appropriate manner to the main object of the 
discourse, which was to illustrate the analogous mes- 
sage of Christ to the world—the nature of that mes- 
sage as being ‘ good tidings,’ and the manner in 
which alone they could be considered as tidings ‘ of 
peace.” He concluded his discourse with the appii- 
cation of his previous remarks to the peculiar occa- 
sion on which they were assembled together ; and so 
powerful, so over-mastering was his tinal appeal to 
the tenderest feelings, the noblest principles, and the 
highest aspirations of his audience, that all of them 
were deeply excited, and many of them moved even 
o tears. 

‘The effect of the previous discourses was to collect 
in the evening an audience even more respectable 
than before, and so pumerous that the chapel was 
rowded almost to suffocation, and many went away 
irom total inability to procure accommodation. Mr. 
Harris delivered & discourse as remarkable tor close 
argument and clear deduction, for manly energy and 
rlegant ilusteation, as his former effort had been for 
‘he solemnity of its appeal, and for the true pathos of 
is eloquence. It was ealeulated to be of great ben. 
efit to the cause of Unitarian Christianity, by the 
Clear and convincing manner in which it illustrated 
ind entoreed upon those timid or selfish persons who 
Were more afraid of offending the prejudices of men 
than the majesty of God, the duty of publicly declar- 
lng their real religious sentiments, and in which 
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t > ep: the wavering to support the cause of 

ruth, 
lhe effect which these discourses have had upon 
he public mind has been very great; and many ol 
‘he most conscientious supporters of so called ortho- 
°Xy, who attended their delivery, are constrained to 
‘ufess that they 1 
Ble a description. 
a The collection in aid of the funds of the chapel, as 
| yond most substantial one, so it gave the best proof 
the impression which the ser¢ices had made. The 
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never listened to eloquence of so} 





| Batuiteus assistance of many of the finest choristers 
{ the city added much tothe pewer of the fine 





which had been built for the 
> sonsiaiebeindiinmoniene ng-nte Sikes pr 
reason to te lyes upon the pro- 
duced by the services of the day, in which nothing 
whatever occurred that could give rise to any feeling 
but that of unmixed satisfaction, and confident antici- 
pation of the future. 
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ANnNapouis, Oct, 13.—State of Maryland.— 
Several of the Electors left town this morning for 
Baltimore, and others are expected to go off tomorrow 
There will not, I understand, be a full meeting again 
until the 16th of November, when something definite 
will be done. A portion of the members wilt remain 
here until that time, adjourning from day to day, to 

ep up the college. 

8 speculatons are afloat here as to the prop- 
er course to be pursued in the event of the ultimate 
refusal of the factious minority to form a quorum of 
the college. Some think that the twenty-two have 
the right to make the Senate without the concurrence 
of the others. Others suppose that the college has 
the inherent right to protect its own existence, and 
that the duty of those who have attended for the per- 
formance of their constitutional duty is to issue writs 
of election to fill the vacancies of those who have re- 
fused to act.—The most prevailing and best support- 
ed opinion, however, seems to be thatin the event 
of failure on the part of the college to elect a a Sen- 
ate, by reason of the non. attendance of the constitu- 
tional quorum, or frem any other cause, the old Sen- 
ate holds over until a new one supersedes it. The 
adherents of the last course argue that the Constitu- 
tion intended to convey all the powers necessary for 
its own preservation ; that there is no express limit- 
ation to the term of the Senate, other than, the ap- 
pointment of a superseding Senate; that the Consti- 
tution stipulates that it shall not be altered or abolish- 
ed in any other manner than that which itself points 
out; that this provision of the Constitution will be an- 
nulled if its alteration or abolition be permitted in the 
manner recommended by the factious minority of 
electors; and finally that the great principle of salus 
reipublice justifies that position, for the purpose of 
preventing the destruction of the Constitutionin a vio- 
lent, lawless, and revolutionary manner. What is to 
be the result of the crisisit is beyond my wit to proph- 
esy.—-All that Fcan say is, and every Maryland pa- 
triot will join heartily in the ejaculation, ‘ God send 
the good old Staté of Muryland a safe deliverance from 
all her troubles.’—Balt. Pat. 


[From the Washington Globe. ]} 

The Cherokees.— Letter, written five years ago, by 
Mr Clay, toa Cherokee Chief. 

Ashland, 6th June, 1831. 

Dear Sir,—I received your letter of the 14th ult. 
describing the wrongs and sufferings of the Cherokee 
nation. Of these I had been previously well informed. 
In common with a large portion of the citizens of the 
United States, I regretted them, and felt the sincerest 
sympathy with you on accountof them. I regretted 
them, not only because of their injustice, but because 
they inflicted a deep wound on the character of the 
American Republic. 

I had supposed that the principles which had uni- 
formly governed our relations with the Cherokee and 
other Indian nations, had been too long and too firmly 
established to be disturbed at this day. They were 
proclaimed in the negetiation with Great Britian at 
Ghent, by the American commissioners who conelud- 
ed the treaty of peace ; and having been one of those 
commissioners, | teel with more sensibility than most 
of my fellow citizens, any violation of those principles; 
for if we stated them incorrectly, we deceived Great 
Britain ; and if our Government acts in opposition to 
them, we deceived the world. 


According to those principles, the Cherokee nation | M 
has the right to establish its own form of government | 


and to alter and amend it from time to time, according 
to its own sense of its own wants; to live under its own 


laws ; to be exempt from the operation of the laws of | 


the United States, or of any individual State; to claim 
the protection of the United States; and quietly to 
possess and enjoy ita lands, subject to no other limita- 
tion than that, when sold, they canonly be sold to the 
U. States. I consider the present administration of 
the Government of the United States as having an- 
nounced a system of policy in direet hostility with 
those principles, and thereby encouraging Georgia to 
usurp powers of legislation over the Cherokee nation 
which she does not of right possess. 

Such are my opinions, which are expressed at your 
request; but they are the opinions of a private indi- 
vidual, which can avail you nothing. 

What ouzht the Cherokees to doin their present 
critical situation ? is a most important question for their 
consideration. Without being able to advise them, I 
see very clearly what they ought nottodo. They 
ought not to make war. They ought to bear every 
oppression, rather than fly to arms. The people of the 
United “States are alone competent now to redress 
these wrongs; and it is to be hoped that they will, 
sooner or Jater, apply the competent remedy. 

In communicating these opinions at your instance, 
I have done it with no intention that they should be 
published. A publication of them might do injury, 
and I therefore request that it be not made. 

I feel very thankful for the friendly sentiments to- 
wards myself, which you have expressed, and offer 
my sincere wishes that your nation finally may ob- 
tain justice at the hands of the United States, and may 
become a civilized, christian, and prosperous commu- 
nity. 

pn with high respect, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) H. CLAY. 

Mr Joun GuNTER. 





[From the Washington Globe.] 


COURT OF INQUIRY. 
General Order, War DEPARTMENT, 


No. 63. Adjutant General’s Office, 


Washington, Oct. 3 1836. 


The following order is published for the informa- 
tion of all concerned : 

‘ By direction of the President of the United States, 
a Court of Inquiry, to consist of Major General Ma. 
comb, President, and Brevet Brigadier Generals At- 
kinson and Brady, members, is hereby ordered to as- 
semble ut the City of Frederick, in Maryland, as soon 
as the state of the military operations against the In- 
dians will permit the witnesses to attend, (of which 
the President of the Court is to judge and determine, 
and to give notice to all concerned,) to inquire and ex- 
amine into the causes of the failure of the campaigns 
in Florida against the Seminole Indians, under the 
command of Major General! Gaines, and of MajorGen- 
eral Scott, in 1831; and the causes of the delay in 
opening and prosecuting the campaign in Georgia and 
Alabama, against the hostile Creek Indians, in the 
year 1836; and intoevery subject connected with the 
military operations in the campaigns aforesaid; and 
attertully investigating the same, the Court will re- 
port the facts, together with its opivion on the whole 
subject, for the information of the President of the 
United States, 

* Captain Samuel Cooper, of the 4th Regiment of 
Artillery, is hereby appointed to act as Judge Advo- 
cate and Recorder of the Court. LEW. CASS. 

War Department, Oct. 3, 1836. 

‘ R JONES, Adjutant General. 


General Order, 2 ADsuTANT GENERAL’s Orricr, 
No 68. Washington Oct. 14, 1336. 

The following order has been received from the 
War Department, and is published tor the information 
of all concerned. 

War Department, Oct. 12. 1336. 

; earing by the publie prints, that the offi- 
cial th of Brevet Major General Gaines, dated 
‘Head Quarters, Western Department, Camp Sabine, 
4th July, 1836,’ made to the Adjutant General of the 
Army, has been pubtished, and the said publication 
being without the sanction of the War Departinent, 
or other proper authorify, the Court of inquiry, of 
which Major General Alexander Macomb is Presi- 
dent, will, in addition to the duties already — 
to it, inquire into the facts as to the manner, an by. 
whose authority, the said official report was pate 

ublic. 

‘ 2. The court will also report its opinion as to the 
violation of the rules of the service by such publica-_ 
tion, and as to the character of said report in refer- 
ence to all its bearing and consequences, as it con- 
cerns general military propriety and the discipline of 
the army. 

And further, the court will examine and inquire 
into auy other reports and publications, made by 
Brevet Major General Gaines, or by any other officer 
of the army, having reference to military affairs, and 
published without the sanction of the War Depart- 
ment, or other proper authority, and give its opinion 
on the of such and publications in 
the same manner as it is herein required to do in the 


CHRISTIAN 


| a 
comioritot. 


case referred toin the foregoing ‘of this: 
order. [Signed] oP A. HARRIS. 
Secretary ar. 
By order of Major General A come. v 
. R. JONES, Adj’t Gen. 


Heap QuARTERs oF THE ARMY, 
<a = Adjutant General’s Office. 
Oct. 15, 1886. 
War Department, Oct. 15, 1836. 

The following order -has been received form ths 
President of the United States : 

* Official reports, received from Florida, show that 
several Companies are without officers to command 
them. Other reports from commanders of the troops 
in the field, equally show the destitute condition of 
the service, owing to the absence of so many platoon 
officers. The Adjutant General reports, that returns 
required by the articles of war are delayed, or for- 
warded incomplete, from the want of company com- 
manders to make and transmit the returns requisite 
for the Colonel ; and that there are instances of dis- 
charged soldiers from the Army in Florida, who, for 
the like reasons, could not obtain the necessary cer- 
tificates, nor receive their arrearages of pay. 

* This condition of the Army must no longer be 
permitted to exist. Duty with troops in the field 
should be regarded as paramount to any employment 
which separates the ae from his men. The pub- 
lic interest and a due regard to the wants of the pri- 
vate soldier, alike demand the presence, at all times 
of the proper complement of commissioned officers. 

‘ The several Captains and Subalterns who are not 
on duty with their companies—excepting only those 
employed in military serrice proper, or upon some 
duty of the public service, strictly speaking, will im- 
mediatety be ordered to join their Regiments. 

‘ Under no circumstances thereafter, must more 
than two officers of a company of Artillery, or one 
from a company of Infantry, be detailed for detached 
duty at the same time; nor shall any such detail be 
made, except for military service proper, without the 
special sanction of the President in each case. 

‘The Topographical Engineers will be employed 
with the army in the field, and hereafter be assigned 
to duty under the orders of the proper commanders, 

ANDREW JACKSON, 
President of the United States. 

Washington, Oct. 14, 1836.’ 

The Major General commanding the army, will 
carry these directions into effect. 

C. A. HARRIS, 
Acting Seeretary of War. 


Munificent Bequest.—We learn that the late John 
Lowell, Jr. Esq. whose lamented death, while on his 
travels in Asia, was announced a few months since, 
has by his will, made before he left the country on 
his journey, given one half of his large property to 
the city of Boston, to be appropriated to the support 
of lectures, on certain specified branches of learning. 
We understand that the amount of this legacy Will 
be about two hundred and fifty thousand dollars.— 
Daily Advertiser. 


Mr Audubon, the ornithologist, is at present in 
Philadelphia. He has obtained since his return from 
Europe, thirteen subscribers to his work in Boston, 
Salem and New York. 


Quick Passage.—The new and swift steamer Nar- 
ragansett, Capt. Coleman, left New York on Satur- 
day, at 21 minutes past 4, and arrived in Providence 
on Sunday morning before half past 4, being only 
twelve hours and 5 minutesin the passage. The cars 
with her passengers arrived here at a quarter past 7, 
more than an hour earlier than ever before. 


The United States and Mezxico.—The Philadel- 





| 


| the following information : 


| from a respectable source ; that his negotiations with 


phia Daily Advertiser of Tuesday 18th inst. furnishes 


‘We understand that Mr Gorostiza,{the Mexican 
inister arrived atthe Mansion House yesterday 
from Washington. We are extremely sorry to hear, 


our Government have terminated unsatisfactory, and 
that he is preparing to return home with his diplo- 
| matic family.—This will be unwelcome news to the 
| friends of peace, and to the commercial interests of 
this country. 


Maryland Electors.— Presentment.—The Grand 
Inquest for the body of Allegany County being about 
to return to their,homes, deem it their duty, betore 
they separate, to take some notice of the causes which 
have led to the present momentous and alarming cri- 
sis in the public affairs of our state. Certain individ- 
uals, entrusted by the people with the duty of ap- 
pointing a Senate for the State, have refused to exe- 
cute their trust, and have left the State without a 
Senate. The conduct of those men is without excuse 
or palliation—they intended to secure the triumph of 
a party, and, failing in that, to subvert the Govern- 
ment, and endanger the public tranquility. 


The names of the eighteen Electors are according- 
ly presented ‘ as unfaithful public agents and disturb- 
ers of the public peace.’ Itis said that 11 of the 20 
jurymen are ‘ Van-Buren men.’ 


Steam communication with England.—We are 
told that a new steam engine has been invented in 
this State, which will require only one sixth as much 
coal as those now in use, and at the same time pos- 
sess equal power’ An intelligent friend who has 
some knowledge of this invention, expresses his en- 
tire confidence inits success. Should the result 
equal his expectations, the only remaining obstacle 
of aserious nature, to steam communication with 
England, and other transatlantic countries, will be 
removed. But be this as it may, we have arrived 
very nearly to the point of time, when the cressing 
of the Atlantic by steam, will be undertaken as a 
regular business. The year 1837 will witness the 
attempt. Steam ships for this purpose are now build- 
ing In New York, Liverpool and Bristol. The rais- 
ing of the stern frame of the last mentioaed vessel, 
was deemed an cvent of so great importance in Bris- 
tol, that it was greeted by salutes of artillery, and 
‘ three times three eheers’ from the multitude of be- 
holders. Her keel is to be longer than that of any 
steam vessel or ship of war hitherto built in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, and she is to be driven by a power 
equal to thatof 400 horses, At the Bristol! dinner on 
the occasion just alluded to, Mr. Guppy said, ‘ We 
contemplate that the intercourse between this port 
and New York, between this Kingdom and America 
by this vessel and by others belonging to the Com- 
pany, will be conducted in a manner never till the 
present time imagined to be possible.’ 

NV. Y. Jour of Com. 


Gen. Gaines arrived at New Orleans on the 8th 
inst. trom Natchitoches, and took lodgings at the 
North American Hotel, having been probably supe:- 
ceded in his command of the Army on the frontier by 
General Arbuckle. 


[From the N. Y. Gazette of Tuesday.) 


Particulars of the loss of the. Wm. Gibbon.— 
We yesterday conversed with Mr Stephen Lake, 
Chief Engineer of the steamer William Gibbon, who 
arrived here on Sunday night in the pilot line from 
Philadelphia, and gathered from him the following 
particulars. He confirms, in part, the statement 
published in the Norfolk Herald of yesterday week. 

That part of the statement of the Herald which 
says the boat had bilged is incorrect. Mr Lake left 
the boat on Saturday alter the disaster, sleeping part 
of the time on board the boat, and partly on the 
beach in the neighborhood. On Sunday he passed 
her, and though there were two feet of water on her 
cabin floor at high tide, yet there was no evidence 
that she had a hole in her bottom, but the belief was 
that her leak was occasioned by straining, and that 
the water was let in through her seams. 

The particulars of the loss of the packet, we under- 
stand from Mr Lake are as follows :—The packet left 
as usual on Saturday at 4, P. M. with a light south- 
erly wind. In the course of that night the wind 
changed to North East, and continued increasing in 
severity, till she went on shore. On Monday morn- 
ing,,at half past 3 o’clock, steering south by west, 
saw a light, which Capt. Halsey and the mates sup- 
posed to be Cape Hatteras light. The boat was at 
this time in eleven fathoms water, and as the light 
bore north by west, deepened the water to fifteen 
fathoms—vext cast seventeen fathoms—so reported 
by the mate. Capt. Halsey supposing the packet to 
be round Cape Hatteras, altered his course south-west 
by west. At aquarter before four o’clock, and thir- 
ty-five minutes after he had altered his course, she 
struck. The sailing distance between New Inlet 
and Cape Hatteras is twenty-five miles, and at the 
time of the disaster it was dark and very thick weath- 
er. The passengers were landed at two o’clock on 
the afternoon of Monday, and the baggage on Wed- 


. Capt. Halsey went ashore on Thursday, 
= ase Ro most valuable effects of the packet, 
including her papers, §¢. and returned to her on 


Saturday. He is still at the Inlet saving all which 








can be reclaimed, for the interest of whom it may 
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concern. Mr Lake returns this morning with in- 
structions from the owers to perform, in conjunction 
with Capt. Halsey, Capt. Spinney, and Capt. 
Schenck, of the Walter R. Jones, all necessary 
sistance for the preservation of the boat. The two 
latter gentlemen sailed hence on Saturday, provided 
with every article for that purpose. Lake has 
little doubt that whatever may be the final result of 
the exertions using for her preservation, the engine 
and all belonging to it, except the boilers will be 
saved.- The passengers had all left for Charleston 
by different routes, and the best conveyance which 
could be procured, 


FOREIGN. 


Spain.—Accounts have been received from Cadiz, 
by way of Gibraltar, to the 18th Sept. 


The Spanish Ministry has been completed as fol- 
ows: 

Foreign Affairs and President of the Council, Mr 
Calatrava, 

Interior, Mr Lepoz, 

Marine, Mr Gil de la Quadra, 

Grace and Justice, Mr Lundero, 

War, the Marquis de Rodil, 

Finances, M. Mendizabal. 


Together with the above intelligence were receiv- 
ed several Decrees, or Royal Orders, modifying a for- 
mer one relative to a new levy of 50,000 men; es- 
tablishing new Boards for superintending, all over the 
kingdom, the sale ot the property of the late Religious 
Communities, the produce of which is to be applied 
to the expenses of the war; appointing another Board 
to propose the alterations to be made in the present 
system of tithes and first fruits; directing the wants 
of the army to be attended to above all others; and 
all the other individuals in the pay of Government to 
be put upon the same footing, so that they shal] be 
paid, or have to wait all together. 

Cabrera was besieging Gandesa; but, af the ap- 
proach of the new Commander in Chief of the Army 
of the Centre, General Evaristo San Miguel, he rais- 
ed the seige in the forenoon of the 8th, and withdrew 
in the direction of Beceite, 


A Letter received in Paris from Madrid dated 4th 
Sept. someday previous to the appointment of Men- 
dizabal to the department of finance says—Mendiz- 
abal, although he has not assumed any Ministerial 
office, is the soul of the Council, and does all in his 
power to inspire confidence ; but ncither the loan of 
200,000,000 rials, the levy of 50,000 men, nor the 
mobilisation of the National Guards, measures which 
originated with him, will be realized. Some great 
military success alone is likely to change the present 
sad state of things; but this is hardly to be expected. 
The present system cannot be maintained, and must 
be replaced by some new theory. 

Gen Mendez Vigo, who has commanded the army 
of the North for about a week, and is-well known, 
both at home and abroad, for his ultra opinions, has 
been banished to Badajoz. This arbitrary act has vi- 
olently excited his partizans, who wish to get upa 
riot, in order to prevent his departure. 

The true Patriots consider as insufficient the meas- 
ures taken by the Government for a new levy of men 
and a forced loan of money, and will not be satisfied 
till the Ministry places itself openly at the head of 
the revolution. The spirit of the army is good. The 
soldiers are willing to fight: the sub. officers are burn- 
ing to come in contact with the rebels; but the chiefs 
conspire, andit is decided to actagainstthem. Gen. 
Manson has rendered himself suspected by his inac- 
tion whilst Gomez was defeating Lopez at Jadraquez. 
It is probable he will be brought to trial. The Jun- 
tas are dissolved, but they will be re-constituted by 
order of the Government tor the purpose of expediting 
the-armaments in the provinces. The Government 
knows well that it cannot obtain the means of action 
without their intermediation ; but the general desire 
is that the Ministry should show itself faithful to its 
mission, and in fact should accept all the consequen- 
ces of the movement, The little confidence the Pat- 
riots have in the Government is the only cause of the 
discontent. 


Later from France—The editors of the Journal 
of Commerce write Messrs Toptiff that the ship 
Empres, from Malaga, Sept. 29, has airived at that 
port, and that Capt. Townsend informs that a dispatch 
was received at Malaga, 25th, from Madrid, announc- 
ing the complete defeat of the Carlist army, consisting 
of 14,000 men, under Gomez, by the army of the 
Queen, under Gen Alaix, with the loss of several 
hundred killed and 3000 prisoners. The engagement 
took place on the 21st, but the name of the place is 
not given. The above news was confirmed by an 
extra courier from Madrid, who arrived a few hours 
before the Empress sailed.—Great rejoicings took 
place in Malaga on the receipt of this intelligence. 





WORCESTER COUNTY AUXIL#ARY BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 


The Annual Meeting of this Society will be held, 
in Worcester, at the American Temperance House, 
on Wednesday the 2d of November, at 11 o’clock A. 
M. for the transaction of business, and, in one of the 
Meeting Houses, at 2 o’clock P. M. for the public 
reading of the Report and for Addresses.— Auxiliary 
Societies are requested to send delegates, and all 
friends of the Bible, in the county, are invited to at- 
tend. A. D. Fosrer, See’y. 

Worcester, Oct. 18th, 1836. 





MARRIAGES. 
t tall AEST Ol Wis ore ee 





In this city on Thursday morning 20th inst. hy 
Rev. Mr Ripley, Mr James C. Alvord, of Greenfield, 
to Miss Anna, daughter of the late Mr John Grew. 

In this city, on Teusday evening, by the Rev. Mr. 
Young, Mr Augustus Brown fo Miss Elizabeth Ann 
Spear. 








DEATHS. 











In Wolleborough, N. H. 14th inst. Mr John Fer- 
nald, formerly of Portsmouth, 87: 

In Philadelphia,in the 78th year of his age, Gilbert 
Robertson, Esq. Consul of His Britannic Majesty. 

In Richmond, Va. 19th ult. Miss Slowey Hays, 
daughter of the late Moses Michael Hays, of Boston. 

In Medford, 24th inst. George Clisby, A. B. grad- 
uate of the late Senoir Class of Williams College, 20. 

In Cheshire, Conn. ]4th inst. Rev Reuben Ives, 
75. He was one of the oldest of the Episcopal clergy 
of the diocese of Connecticut. 

In this city, of typhus fever, Mr John D. Bridge, 
of the firm of Bridge & Stevens, 36. © 

In this city, 17th inst. Mrs Mary, wife of Mr Ed- 
ward Callahan, 43. 

In Paris, Sept. 10, Mrs Mary Greene Russell, wife 
of Joseph Russell, Esq. of Boston, 52- 

In Washington city, 17th inst. Dr Joseph Lovell, 
Surgeon General of the U. S. Army. 

In Shirley Sept. 29th, Mr Benjamin Turner, 48. 














THE MATHEMATICAL MISCELLANY 
N the press, and will be published on the 10th of 
I Nov. 1836, Number 2 of The Mathematical Mis- 
cellany ; a semiannual publication, containing or.gi- 
nal articles on Mathematical subjects by men of sci- 
ence in this country, solutions to the questions pro- 
osed in Number 1, and new questions for solution 
in succeeding numbers. A Junior Department is al- 
so added for the use of students in colleges and: acad- 
jes; price $2 per annum. 
paies Site to subscribe for the work will 
please address, post paid, ‘ To the Editor of the Math- 
ematical Miscellany, at the Institute, Flushing, Long 
Island, N. Y.’ 029 
ACKENZIES WORKS. The miscellaneous 
works of Henry Mackenzie, Esq. complete in 
one vol. 
The diverting Bitery of John Bull and Brother 
Jonathan. By Hector Bull-us. New edition. Just 
received by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 029 








OSTON BOOK. Just received by JAMES 
B MUNROE & CO., the Boston Book, for 1837, 
Metropolitan Literature, edited 


bein ecimens of 
8. Boston Bookstores, 134 bg Y 
‘ 0 


by B. B. Thatcher. 
ton street. 


EW BOOKS, The Silk Raisers Manual, or the 
N Art of Raising and Feeding Silk Worms, and of 
Cultivating the Mulberry Tree; by M. Morin, trans- 
lated from the French. . 

“An Introduction to Phrenology in the form of 
Question and Answer, 
illustrative notes; by Robert Macnish. For sale by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. 029 





with an Appendix and copious | 





Worcester's READING BOOKS.— 
1. WORCESTER’S SECOND BOOK FOR 
sch il ey ta SPELLING. sig 

. w ave used Mr Wore, 
aware of his peculiar talents in rendering voaghany 
ally ¢ ee subjects’ interesting to childreu; and to 
them it-is sufficient to say, that the Second Book has 
the same attractive character as the First, . 

Il. A THIRD BOOK FOR READING AND 
SPELLING; with simple Rules and Instructions for 
avoiding common Errors. By Samuel Worcester. 
The plan and character of this work is different 
from any other now in use, Each lesson is preceded 
by a Rule and List of Errors; and the reading is de- 
signed to be rendered not merely an exercise, but a 
stady requiring the use of the mind. We approve 
of the plan of this book ; itis just such aone as is 
neeced, and we hope it will be adopted in every 
school in the country.— Boston Evening Gazette. 
This is one of the most useful reading books for 
common schools, It strikes us as particularly de- 
serving the attention of tcachers.— Daily Advocate. 
One of the mosf useful reading books that has yet 
appeared. We recuommend teachets and parents to 
give it an early examination.— American Traveller. 
We think it a valuable acqusition to the young 
scholar, doth as a monitor for the correction of errors 
in reading and pronouncing, as well as a guide in 
manners and morals. The lessons are selected with 
much judgment, and are well calculated to instruct 


~ mind, while they form the character.—Morning 
ost. 
111. FOURTH BOOK OF LESSONS FOR 


READING, with Rules and Instructions. 
uel Worcester, 

_ From the Annals of Education. 
It is constructed on the same plan with the Third 
Book of the saine series; each selection, whether of 
prose or poetry, being preceded by a rule for reading, 
and followed by a list of common errors in pronoucing 
some of the words included init. The object of these 
peculiarities of Mr Worcester’s Third and Fourth 
Books, is to make reading a study in our schools, in- 
stead of a mere exercise. 
We regard the Fourth Book, on the whole, asa 
useful compilation for the classes for which it was in- 
tended. There is a large fund of valuable informa- 
tion embodied in the Reales aud Instructions at the 
beginning, and in the Errors and Questions at the end 
ofeach chapter, is also at the end of the work, even 
— than the author, in his modesty has ventuaed to 
claim: 


From the Principal of the Woodstock high School. 

Worcester’s Fourth Book is truly deserving of no- 
tice. The subjects and arrangements are indeed ex- 
cellent. His rules at the head of each chapter, and 
his exposition of errors, together with his list of phra- 
ses, §&c. all combine to render the book such a one 
as is needed in our schools. 


From Ebenezer Baily, Principal of the Young La- 
dies’ High School, Bosson; Author of ‘ Young 
ee Class Book,’ and ‘ First Lessons in Alge- 

ra, 

I have used Worcester’s series of reading books in 

my school ever since they were published, and regard 

them as among the most valuable works of the kind 
with which I am acqnainted. 

From the Rev. James W. Poland Teacher of Youth. 

Having made use of Worcester’s Third and Fourth 

Books of Lessons for Reading, &c. in my school for 

some time past, I feel that I can recommend them 

with perfect confidence, as being superior to any 
that I have ever used, for forming correct habits in 

reading. Atthe commencement of each lesson, a 

rule is given in such a familiar manner, that no schol. 

ar, after reading it twice, can forget the substance of 
it. The errors noticed at the élose of each lesson, to- 
gether with the questions, fix the attention still more, 
and afford both interest and instruction. I sincerely 
hope that many teachers of youth will be induced to 

give both books a candid examination; after which, I 

think they will not hesitate to give their decided pref- 

erence. 


From Rev. James Culbertson, Rev. G. C. Sedgwick, 
W. Brell, Esq. and John M. Howe, (Principal 
McIntyre Free School,) Zanesville, Ohio. 

We have examined Worcester’s Reading Books, 
and think them the most useful reading books that 
have yet appeared. They are a valuable acquisition 
‘to the young scholar, both as a monitor for the cor- 
rection of reading and pronouncing, and ag a guide in 
manners and morals. The lessons are selected with 
much judgment, and are well calculated to instruct 
the mind, while they form the character. We rec- 
ommend to parents and teachers to give them early 
eXamiuution, 


By Sam- 





The above series ot Reading Books, is particularly 
recommended as worthy of the attention of Teachers 
and Schoo! Committees, as they are precisely adapted 
to the wants of our Common Schools and Academies. 

Published by CHAS. J. HENDEE, and for sale 
by ee in all parts of the U. States. 

o tf 





AMES’S NEW WORK. Just received by J. 

MUNROE & CO, Lives of the Cardinal de Rich- 
lieu -Count Oxenstiern, Count Oliverez, and Cardi- 
nal Mazarin, by G. P. R. James, in two volumes, 
Boston Bookstore, 134 Washington st. o 29 





OOPER’S SWITZERLAND. _ Second part 
Cooper’s Switzerland, by an American, author 
of the Spy, &c. &c.; just received by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO., at the Boston Bookstore, 134 
Washington st. o 29 





gee oe CAMPAIGNS. Notices of Florida 
and the Campaigns, by M. M. Cohen, an officer 
of the left wing, 1 vol—just received by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington st. o 29 





AMBLE’S SKETCH BOOK. Sketch Book 
for Youth, by Robert Ramble—just received by 

JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington st. 

oct 29 





EW ENGLISH BOOKS. No. 20 Richardson’s 

Dictionary ; No. 29 Musical Library; vol 13 
Naturalists Library; No. 219 Library of Usetul 
Knowledge; Nos. 62 and 63 Maps; No, 51 Gallery 
of Portraits; Southey’s Cowper, vol 6; Aldine Poets, 
Milton, Cowper, Henry Kirke White, and Falconer 
—just received by JAMES MUNROE §& Co., 134 
Washington st. 0 29 





CHRISTIAN PSALMIST. 

HE subscriber has been appointed Agent for the 
T sale of the above work, published under the 
patronage of the ‘ Christian Connexion.’ They will 
be sold at the lowest prices. 

‘ —also— 
Just received, ‘ The Christian Preacher’s Com- 
panion:’ or the Gospel facts sustained by the 
testimony of unbelieving Jews and Pagans—by 
Alexander Campbell. BENJ. H. GREENE 124 
Washington st. o 29 





NEW BOOKS. 

Cooper’s Switzerland, 2d series. 

James’ Lives of Richilieu. 

The Farmer’s Daughter, by the ‘ Old Sailor.’ 

Just received: by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 
Washington street. 029 





| hi) “Fined OF THE MINISTRY AT 

LARGE.—Just published by JAMES MUN- 
ROE the Influence of the Ministry at Large in the 
City of Boston, by a Spectator—for sale &t 134 Wash- 


ington street. * 029 





RIDGEWATER TREATISES, vol. 1, contain- 
D) ing Chalmers on the Moral Constitution of Man, 
Prout on Chemistry and the function of Digestion ; 
vol. 2, containing Kidd on the Physical condition of 
Man, Whewell on Astronomy and General Physics, 
and Bell on the Hand; 8vo, new ered re re- 
ceive! by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washing- 
ton street. ; 2 029 


EW ENGLISH ANNUALS. Just received 
by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 

Jennings’s Landscape Aunual for 1837 

The English Annual for 1837 

The Oriental Annual for 1837 

The above are in-splendid bindings, and embellish- 

ed with magnificent engravings—for sale at Bosto 

Bookstore, 134 Washiugton street. - 029 








THE PATH OF PEACE BY ABBOTT. 
HE Path of Peace, or a Practical Guide to Duty 
and Happiness: by Rev. John S, C. Abbott, au- 
thor of * Mother at Home,’ and ‘ Child at Home.’ Em- 
bellished with a Frontispiece. a ee 
Contents._-Chap. 1. Merriment is not Happiness. 
cee. i, Fay | Cteare-- Chap, * she ape 
bap. 4. The Church—Chap. 5. Your Neighbor. 
Just Published by CROCKER & BREWSTER, 47 











Washington St, 0165 } 











175, 


_ VALUABLE sECOND HAND BOCK? 
etd received by JAMES’ MUNRCE & 
Ws: 
Lon Homer 8 vols. 8vo. vellsm gilt splendid 


- Buxtorff’s Hebrew Lexicon folio * 
, Hammond on New Testament folio vellunr 
, Bingham’s Works 2 vols. folio vellum 
‘Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History 
. Theological Repository 4 vols. 
-Christian Examiner old and new series 
Disciple " 7 
Marsh’s Michaelis 6 vols. 
White’s Sermons 
William Law’s Works 
Calvanism Improved 
‘odd’s Sermons . 
ne on Divine Sovereignty, very scarce and val- 
e Ey 
Blanchard on Regeneration 
Parker’s Old Testament illustrated 
Historic Defence of Experimental Religion 2 vols. 
Bishop Horne’s Discourses 2 vols. &c. &c. 


For sale at Boston Bookstore 184 Washington st. 
oct 29 : 





bat Sar HUSBAND’S BOOK, or a Manual of: 
the Duties, moral, religious, and domestic, im- 
vosed by the relations of married life,.by. the author 
f the Young Wife’s Book. Just received By 
‘AMES MUNROE & CO 134 Washington st. 029 





HANNING ON SLAVERY--~4th edition. Pub-- 
lished by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 

ngton street. Opinions of the English Press. ‘As. 
an eloquent denunciation of the evils of Slavery, and 
a powerful pleading in behalf of the Slave, we have 
not met with its equal. It is rich in the same inten- 
sity of moral purpose, the same elevation of principle, 
and exquisite elegance and heauty of expression, 
which impart so profound a charm to all the writi 
of this purest of Philanthropists.’ [Scott’s Times, 
June 22d. ] 0 22. 





A TEACHER WANTED. 
Winte in a private family, a young lady capable: 
of teaching the different branches of a plain 
English education. 
Apply, postage paid, to the subscriber residing near 
Middletown, New Castle City, Deleware, stating 
terms &e. o 22 JOHN EDDOWES, 


NEW BOOKS. 
a? received by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
The Young Lady’s Gift 
The Rose a novel 
Lord Byron’s Conversations with the Countess of 
Blessington 
Letters from Algiers by Thomas Campbell, Author 
of Pleasures of Hope &c 
The Magician by Leigh Ritchie 
~ Payson’s Thoughts new edition 
The Religious Roevéair for 1837 
Boston Bookstore 134 Washington st. 





GENEVA CATECHISM 1ST PART. 
Lo published ‘ Abstract of Sacred History; be- 
ing the first part of the Geneva Catechism ’—third 

edition with abridgements and emendations. | 
The above work has been out of print for several 
years, but the demand still coutinuing the subscriber 

has been induced, to issue the improved edition. 
BENJ. H. GREENE 124 Washington St. 





o 22. 





_ NEW BOOKS. 
a og + received by JAMES MUNROE § CO. 
Paths of Peace by Abbot 
Payson’s Thoughts 
Home by Sarah Stickney 
Lucien Bonaparte’s Memoirs 
Memorials of Mrs Hemans by Chorley 
Mr Midshipman Easy by Marryatt 
Peter Snook in two vols. 
The Parlor Scrap Book for 1837 
George Malcombe a Novel 
For sale at Boston Bookstore 134 Washington st. 
oct 22 


WESTERN MESSENGER FOR OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS. 

On the Unitarianism of the first three Centuries 

Letter from the Rev. Dr Channing 

The Shell and the Kernel 

The dark side of our National Prosperity 

To the Sea from the German of Stolberg 

Letter to the Editor 

The Atonement translated from the German of Kru 

The Old World and the New 

The death of an Infant 

First synagogue of the West 

Monthly Record for October, and Literary Notices 
Subscriptions for the above received by James 

Munroe and Co 137 Washington St. oct. 22. 


N®& LATIN LEXICON. A new and copious 
Lexicon of the Latin language, compiled chief- 
ly from the Magnum Totius Latinitatis Lexicon of 
Faccielati and Forcellini and the German Works of 
Schiller & Luenemann, by Frederick P. Leverett— 
this day published, for sale to the trade, and at retail 
by James Munroe § Co. 


PARKS’S BIOGRAPHY, Vol. 6. Sermons by 
Rev. Convers Francis—just received by James 
Munree & Co., 134 Washington st: oct. 22. 


fy mw ites ANNUAL REGISTER. For sale 

by James Munroe & Co, the American Annual 
Register, complete, half Russia--Book Bookstore, 134 
Washington st. oet. 22. 

















HANOVER LYCEUM. 
Gare Board of Managers of this Institution, believ- 
ing that a series of Lectures upon a few subjects, 
will be more advantageous and useful to the mem- 
bers, and more beneficial to science, than single and 
disconnected lectures, have made the following ar- 
rangements for the present season : 

A course of Lectures on the Early Inhabitants-of 
America, illustrated by diagrams, by Dr J. V. C, 
Smith. 

A course on Chemistry, by Professor Webstar, of 
Harvard University. i 
i A course on Animal Magnetism, by Dr Poyen, of 

aris. 

Two Lectures on the Romance of the Seas, by 
Hon. Rufus Choate; and a Lecture from Rev. Jared 
Sparks. 

There will also be occasional public debates. 

The Lectures will commence on the evening of 
the first Monday of November, at the Lyceum Hall, 
Hanover street, and will continue on each successive 
Monday evening for twenty-f ur weeks. The num- 
ber of tickets is limited, the price two dollars each, to 
admit a gentleman and two ladies: they are. for sale 
at Dr Erench’s 181 Hanover street; at Light & 
Stearns’s, 1, Cornhill, and by the Treasurer. 

Persons purchasing tickets and subscribing to the 
Constitution, become members of the Lyceum. 

EBENEZER SMITH, Jun., Rec. Sec, 
r epistf 


0 
HOMES Miss Stickney. Just received by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. Home or the iron | 
rile, a domestic story by Sarah Stickney, author of 
the Poetry of Life, &c. two vols in one. _ Boston 





Bookstore, 134 Washington st. o8 
EW EDITION OF DO 7} 
, IN ITS ORIGINAL TONGUE, 


UST PUBLISHED, by PERKINS & MARVIN, 
114 Washington-street, Boston, and for sale at the 
wincipal Bookstores, EL INGENIOSO HIDALGO 
DON QUIJOTE DE LA MANCHA, por Dow Mi- 
GUKL DE CERVANTES Saavepra, in 2 vols, large, 
{2mo. amended and corrected by Francisco SALES 
4. M. Instructor de los idiomas francés y espanol ° 
nla Universidad de Harvard, en Cambrigia; with 
Notes of the Spanish Academy, and the respective 
ditions of its illustrious members, Pellicer, Arrieta, 
Temencin, and of the present editor. 

Besides the portrait of the author, and a map of a 
‘art of Spain, containing the places through which . 
on Quixote travelled, and the sites of his adventures, . 
here are ten illustrations of his exploits, andof the 
lishaps of his esquire, Sancho Panza, all engraved 
in copper plates. The it and illustrations are 
y D. c. ohnston, and t e map by Ga, W. Boynton. | 

jy 30 6 tis 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER NO. 4. ° 


? 
39 





| . [VAIS day published No. 4 of * The § School | 


. Teacher, and Children’s Friend” In 
ver_is commenced ‘ A Key to Allen’s Questions,’ __ 
N. 8B, This work is published on the 15th. of every . 
nonth,—Terms $1. 50 per year. Apply to the sub. 


criber, 
BENJ. H. GREENE, 124 Washington st. ~ O1k 
“Wile SES or eee me eae ee ey 
RYANT’S POEMS, 8d ; 
Willian Cullen Beye t, 3d 


handsome _ bindings. 
MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington 
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POETRY. 
—oooOOS —————_—_—_= 
FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
* LET US PRAY.’ 7 
Oh long, long years have hurried on, 
Since youth’s bright happy days, 


When kneeling round my father’s chair, 
He trembled—Let us pray‘ 


And Oh! how memory sometimes flings 
Across my path, a ray, 
Which brings to mind my mother’s voice, 


Low whispering—Let us pray! 


I often turn upon my bed, 
And brush a tear away, 

For fancy utters, Oh how sweet, 
Those loved words,—Let us pray! 


When Death shall come my life to close, 
Oh! may I calmly say— 


With heart reposing safe on God, 

Heaven near me—Let us pray! F. 
Nn”: 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

=—_—_— 








_ [From the Rhode-Island Journal.] 
THE NEW ENGLAND COAL MINING COM. 

Though a notice of a meeting of a company 
by this name appeared some time since in the 
public papers and excited some degree of curi- 
osity, yet there seemed to be no one who knew 
the’ individuals who composed it; and though 
the name of the company was significant enough 
of the object of its formation, yet the communi- 
ty knew nothing of the theatre and plan of its 
operations. As the result of its operations is 
now pretty generally known, and is exciting 
considerable attention, the following facts which 
may be depended on as substantially correct, 
may not be unacceptable. 

About four years ago Mr John Alexander, a 

native of Maine, began to direct his attention to 
the study of geology and mineralogy, with the 
intention of making a practical use of the 
knowledge he should acquire, Accordingly, he 
expended considerable time and money in ma. 
king examinations in Maine for coal and other 
minerals. He became engaged with some oth- 
era in boring for coal in the neighborhood of 
Portland—the people of that town deeming a 
discovery of it near their town an object of the 
first importance. The experiments of Mr Al- 
exander in his own state not being attended 
with full success, and being certain that if coal 
of good quality and abundant quantity could be 
found anywhere in New England, it would am- 
ply reward any one who spent his time and 
money in the attainment of the object, he sought 
for the best accounts of the geological formation 
of other states. He met by accident with a 
piece of slate from Cumberland, in Rhode Island, 
end from its appearance, was convinced that it 
belonged to a coal formation. This conviction 
he communicated to his friends the Messrs. 
Masons, (citizens of Maine) and it was settled 
between himself and them, that if Mr Alexander 
would visit Cumberland and make an examina- 
tion—and if he thought there was a prospect of 
finding an abundant quantity of good coal, he 
might obtiia the right of mining, and that they 
would share with him the loss and gain. Mr 
Alexander accordingly went to Cumberland, and 
from appearances he judged the prospect so 
promisiog, that he secured from the landowners 
the exclusive right of mining in a tract of land 
about six miles from Providence. This tract 
extends from the Blackstone river on the West 
to ‘ Abbot’s Run’ on the East, the distance be- 
ing about one mile, and the distance North and 
South being about the same. The next move- 
ment of Mr Alexander was to go to Penn- 
sylvania, with the view of comparing the coal 
region there with what he saw at Cumberland, 
and of engaging the services of a practical mi- 
ner, who had been employed there. He enga- 
ged one for a year—the condition being, that if 
the project should be abandoned, even in two or 
three months, the man he engaged was still to 
receive a full year’s pay. Thus prepared he 
commenced operations about a year ago. About 
ten days after he commenced, he was severely 
injured by the falling of a stick of timber, which 
injury coafined him to his bed and disabled him 
for about five weeks; but though kept from the 
scene of operations, he encouraged one of the 
Messrs. Masons who was on the spot to perse- 
vere. At the end of about three months they 
succeeded in sinking down to coal, and just 
as they thought they had found their prize, 
in consequence of a heavy rain, the bank 
of the pit gave way—destroyed at once three 
months labor, and very near destroying the lives 
of those in the pit, (five in number) where they 
had been laboring through the day in an inces- 
sant rain, to prevent this disaster which they 
feared would happen, Mr A. then communicated 
his misfortune to his partners in Portland, who 
with himself, upon consultation, concluded to 
renew the effort. 

Accordingly another pit was sunk, which also 
fell in; but after a long period of severe labor, 
and exposure to cold and wet they succeeded in 
clearing it out, Thus toiling to the middle of 
April last, they sunk to the depth of 27 feet of 
coal; They then concluded that the worst was 
over, but they suddenly met with an impediment 
which proved @ serious on«; and that was, a 
stream of water, which loosened the sand near 
the bottom of the shaft; and the timbers which 
supported the bank began to give way, so that 
they were compelled to abandon the pit alto- 
gether, from the fear of being crushed,--Thus 
after six months labor through the extreme cold of 
Jast winter, they found themselves just where 
they were when they commenced, with the ex- 
ception of time and money. Such, however, 
was the confidence entertained, that a thorough 
exploration would be attended with success, 
that it was decided to make one more effort. 
This last effort did prove successful, but it was 
at the expense of the life of one of the Messrs. 
Masons, who was killed by the falling of a 
heavy mass of coal, Both before and after this 
melancholy occurrence, Mr A, and his associ- 
ates had to endure the taunts and jeers of many 
who thought them engaged in a wild and ruin- 
ous speculation. 

It was at the last May session of the Gener- 
al Assembly, that Mr A. and his associates be- 
eame an incorporated company with the name 
of the «New England Mining Company.’ The 
future prospects of this Company, are of course, 
entirely dependent on the quantity and quality 
of their Coal. Those who have used it in their 
ee son and houses, and the 
ny w ve seen it burn day after day at 
the Franklin House, speak in iher aa bb 








bie terme of its quality, and many of them mn 
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sider it not surpassed by the best coal from 
Pennsylvania, The coal sells at the mouth of 
the mine fur $6 per ton—the price fixed upon— 
and is called for at this price much faster than 
it can now be supplied, Then, as to the quan- 
tity. It is the opinion of a number of gentle- 
men, who before were of a different opinion, 
upon descending into, and inspecting the mine, 
that it cannot soon be exhausted. Mr Alexan- 
der himself says that no human effort can ever 
exhaust it, Hitherto the company have used 
horse power alone, in the process of mining. 
Now a large building is erected over the mouth 
of the mine under which preparations are far 
advanced for a steam engine, and the engine 
will probably be in operation in the course of 
ten days. When this is done, and the miners 
who are engaged arrive from Pennsylvania, the 
Company will be able to supply very much fast- 
er than they are now able, the pressing calls for 
their coal, both from town and country. 

For the erection of dwelling houses at a con- 
venient distance from the mine for the accom- 
modation of the miners, &c.,¢he Company wish 
to raise within 60 or 90 days, the sum of $10,000, 
and this they propose to do in the following 
manner: It is proposed that the original five 
members keep to themselves nine hundred 
shares out of one thousand, and that the remain- 
ing one hundred be offered for sale at the rate 
of one hundred dollars per share—twenty-five 
of which are already taken. ‘The estimate of 
the profit which each subscriber will receive on 
his share has been given us by one of the orig- 
inal proprietors,—That fifty cent per can be re- 
alized, the proprietors think evident. They say 
thus— 

‘The selling price of coal in Pennsylvania, 
at the pit’s mouth, is $2 25 per ton; if we al- 
low 10 per cent as the profits of the miners, it 
will leave $2 03, less 40 the rent usually paid, 
which leaves the absolute cost per ton I 63. 
The Cumberland mine is said by the miners to 
be as favorable as the average of the mines in 
Pennsylvania; and if so, the cost of working will 
be the same; and as 30,000 tons per year is 
nothing more than a medium business, the Cuin- 
berland mine will produce, at the present se!l- 
ing price, $6, (which by the way, is $2 less 
than might be obtained on the ground) will give 
$180,000, from which deduct $48,000, the cost 
of mining, and there remains a clear profit of 
$131,000; but, if instead of 30,000 tons, only 
12,000 tons should be raised, being the smallest 
quantity of which the company have any know!}- 
edge, as the produce of one shaft, we shall then 
have $72,000 
From which deduct the cost of mining 

as before 18 ,560 
Leaves a profit of $52,440 
Being more than fifty per cent on the invest- 
ment. 

The proprietors further say, that though they 
propuse to retain nine hundred shares out of the 
one thousand, yet they are willing that the 
subscribers for the remaining one hundred shall 
have the power of outweighing them in voting. 
Whether the terms offered by the company be 
unreasonable or not, every one wil] judge for 
himself. Whoever considers them so, and 
thinks he will not get a handsome return for his 
money, will of course decline the offer. All! 
expenses thus far have been paid, and the coal 
is now ready for market. By raising the sum 
the company propose, they will be enabled much 
sooner to afford large supplies of coal than they 
will be otherwise; but, at all events the work 
will be prosecuted with the same spirit with 
‘which it has hitherto been conducted. 





[From the New Bediord Mercury.] 
ROAD ACROSS THE ISTHMUS OF 
DARIEN. 

The project of opening a channel of commu- 
nication across the Isthmus of Darien, which has 
for.many years been a subject of newspaper 
comment and conjecture, appears now in a train 
at no very distant period to be realized. It ap 
pears by recent intelligence, that the congress 
of New Grenada, during its last session, which 
terminated in May, passed an act making a 
large appropriation of land for a Rail or McAd. 
amised road, and granting the same, with the 
exclusive privilege for forty-five years, to colone] 
Charles Biddle, a citizen of the United States, 
who it is said has acted in soliciting the con- 
tract as the agent of several large capitalists in 
this country, The distanee across the Isthmus, 
frown Porto Bello to Panama, is only thirty-seven 
miles ;—but it is interrupted by a considerable 
rocky elevation furming a part of the chuin ot 
the Andes. 

The advantages to commerce should this pro- 
ject finally succeed and be carried into opera- 
tion are thus alluded to in the N. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser:—* The voyage to the Pacific, 
by the way of Cape Horn, wiJl be in a great 


RAIL 


, measure done &way with; and the teas and 


silks of China, the spices of Polynesia, the furs 
of the North West coast, ond the valuable pro- 
ducts of the whale fishery, will teach us by a 
navigation abbreviated to less than half its pres- 
ent length and consequent expanse, The 
commerce of other nations, too, will of neces:i- 
ty be directed into this new channel of commu- 
nication, The capes of Good Hope and Horn 
will no longer be the trial-points of weather- 
beathen mariners; monsoons and trade-winds 
will lose mightily in interest; a vast city will 
spring into existence with unexampled celerity 
at either extremity of the road, proudly stand- 
ing like the citadels of trade, one upon the 
margin of the Pacific and the other upon that 
of the Atlantic, gathering toll from every box 
of tea, every bundle of skins, and every barrel 
of blubber that finds its way to this country or 
to Europe ; and for any thing we know to the 
contrary, in the course of centuries, a vast sys- 
tem of lateral rail-roads may be created, exten- 
ding in diverging lines, like the rays of the sun, 
from the great road between the oceans, to the 
remotest borders of North and South America, 
serving as the mediuin of transportation for all 
the inland and oriental trade, and, so far as this 
whole western continent is concerned, entirely 
supplanting all navigation except that of rivers 
by innumerable steamboats. Political conse- 
quences of no less magnitude may perhaps be 
in like manner produced, but we have not time 
or space at the present writing for even a ran- 
dom conjecture of their extent and name.’ 





_ SMALL FARMS. 

There 3s & grest mistake among farmers ; and 
that is this, they covet too much land. Almost 
all our farms are probably from four to ten times 
too large. A farmer never feele ‘that he has 
got enongh. He adds field to fil; does not 
half subdue or manure what he has got, and still 
wants more.—One of the most productive and 
profitable farms [ ever saw contained but four. 
teen acres, It was very much subdued, im- 
proved and manured ; and the owner was called 








a very thrifty, if not a rich man, while his neigh- 
bor, who skims over three hundred acres, and 
works full as hard, grows poor. By proper man- 
agement, I am satisfied that every acre of land 
which is fit to raise corn upon can be made to 
yield one hundred bushels. Is it not better to 
put the labor and care upon it, and raise one 
hundred bushels, than to spread the same over 
four acres, and thus drive away three or four of 
your sons to the west? As things now are, 
what is the process? I will tell you. A man 
owns one of our large farms, — It is paid for.— 
He raises upa large family. ‘The girls are 
married off, and he gives each one her portion. 
He himself dies, and his farm falls*to his five 
sons. One of these five sons takes the farm, 
and agrees to pay the other sons their shares. 
They go off to the west, and return no more. 
He undertakes by industry and economy to keep 
it, and send a fourth of its value to the west. 
By and by he finds he cannot do it as fast as he 
agreed to. He goes to the Life Insurance Com- 
pany, or somewhere else, mortgages his farm, 
and starts anew to pay forit. Aijl his life he 
toils, pays interest, thinks the farmer has a very 
hard row to hoe, and itis not till near the close 
of his life that he gets free from debt. When 
he dies, the same process has to be gone over 
again, and every generation, we send four fifth: 
of the value of our lands afier them, Now this 
is poor policy, and | sometimes wonder that our 
farms are in any tolerable condition; fur their 
worth many times over has been sent away to 
the west. [f, instead of this, our farmers would 
divide their farins, and make every acre yield all 
it can, our towns would not have the appearance 
of age and decay which many of them: have. 
‘ Praise a great farm,’ says the immortal poet of 
Rome, ‘ but cultivate a svvali one.’ 

I have noticed that men as they grow old 
séem to want more land; and seldom do you 
find a man who feels he has enough. I know 
they talk of the fertility of the west, and the 
beautiful land to be found there. And TI know 
too, that a young man going out there, if he 
does nut die under it, will in a few years become 
thrifty. And why? The process is easily de- 
scribed. He goes into the wilderness, purchas- 
es his land, lives in his log cabin, sleeps on the: 
floor, or more likely upon the ground, eats upon 
a slab pinned up into the logs; and it would be 
wonderful indeed if he did not gain property. 
And so would he here. Let a young man take | 
the poorest farm you can name, and labor on it | 
as hard, and live just as he does at the west for | 
fifteen years, and he will be rich here. It is | 
not so much the land that makes the difference, 
as the manner of living, between the east and 
the west. I was struck while riding in the! 
stage, in listening to the conversation between | 





two farmers, the one from Illinois, the other! 
from the state of Maine. The western man was 
describing the fertility of the soil, contrasting it 
with New England, ‘Why, how much corn 
can you raise to the ace?’ says our man from 
Maine, ‘I can raise ali of seventy bushels with 
ease.’ ‘And how much do you get a bushel ? 
‘Nine-pence a bushel at my door.” « Well,’ 
says the Maine farmer, ‘1 can raise three hun- 
dred bushels of potatoes on an acre of my land, 
and get twenty cents a bushel at my door.’— 
‘ Ay, you have to dig them.’ ¢ True, and don’t 
you have to pick and shell your corn, and after 
all get but twelve and a half cents a bushel, and 
only seventy bushels on an acre” JT repeat it, 
with the same economy and the same industry, 
a young farmer here can get rich as easy as at 
the west. Whether they will practise equal 
economy is more than [can say. But let the 
fashion once prevail, of having smaller farms, 
and having them better cultivated, and you will 
be surrounded by your own sons, instead of 
large landholders and a floating population who 
hire themselves to cultivate it, and who have no 
land.—.Maine Farmer, 





PITT’S POWERS OF SLEEP. 

However violent might have been the pre- 
vious agitation of his mind, yet in a very few 
minutes after he laid his head on his pillow he 
never failed to sink into profound repose. 8S. 
dificult, indeed, was it to awaken him, that hi 
valet usnally shook him before he could be ro: s- 
from his seep. One of his private Secreturic- 
used to affirm that no intelligence, however dis- 
tressing, had power sufficient to break his rest. 
On that account he never locked or bolted the 
door of his bed- chamber, [recollect a cirenm 
stance which took place several years subse 
quent to this time—it happened in 1796— 
strongly corroborative of the above facts. Pit’, 
having been much disturbed by a variety ot 
painful political occurrences, drove out to pass 
the night with Dundas, at Wimbledon. Afler 
supper the Minister withdrew to his chamter, 
having given his servant directions to call him 
at seven on the ensuing morning. No sovner 
he retired than Dundas, conscious how much his 
mind stood in need of “repose, repaired to his 
apartment, locked the door, and put the key in 
his pocket, at the same time enjoining the valet 
on no consideration to disturb his master, but 
to allow him to sleep as long as nature required, 
It is a truth, that Pitt neither awoke nor called 
any person till half-past four in the following 
day, when Dundas, entering his room, together 
with his servant, found him still in so deep a 
sleep that it became necessary to shake in or- 
der to awaken him. He had slept uninterrupt- 
ed during more than sixteen hours.—Wrarall. 





A Puant Possessine THE PROPERTIES OF 
Spontaneous Comsustion.—A very interest- 
ing paper was recently read by Mr Mornay, be- 
fore the London Linnean Socicty, describing a 
shrub which grows on the rivers of Brazil, and 
which js called the Fuphorbia Phosphorescens. 
Where this Euphorbia forms large entangled, 
impenetrable masses, covering, perhaps, a quar- 
ter of an acre of ground, and crowing some 
twenty feet high, it will take fire spontaneously, 
Cmitting, for some time. a vast volume of den<e 
black smoke, and at last bursting out in flawnes. 
Whenever the author had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the combustion of the juice of this plart, 
on its coming into contact with atmospheric air, 
the temperature was a very little raised; the 
combustion (with flame) went on at a low tem- 
perature, until stopped by the formation of a 
crust, which quickly takes place.—The temper- 
ature always appeared to be too low to spread 
into a conflagration.—London paper. 





Usrataomasrte We ts tn Pexsynyaxta.— 


Alleghany Magazine states that a well was dug, | 


some years since, in the great valley between 
the north and south mountains in Franklin ecun- 
ty, and another 30 or 40 rods distant, in Cum 
berland county, the bottom of which, at the depth 
of 36 feet, in each, snddenly gave way, and a 
torrent of water flowed up. A lead, with 5C 
fathoms of line, was sunk withont finding any 





obstruction, and the wells remain in the same! 


. Reccivéd by JAMES MUNRUE 


- ee 


state at present. The présuniption is, 





says the 
writer, that there is a subteranean lake in that 


quarter, extending under the base of the vast . 


primitive ranges of mountains between the Sus- 
quehanna and Pitsburgh on the Ohio. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
HE Medical Lectures in Harvard University will 
begin at the Massachusetts Medical College, 
Mason street, Boston, the first Wednesday in No. 
veinber next, at 1-4 before nine, A. M., and will con- 
tinue three months. For one month after the end of 
the course, Lectures will be delivered in the College, 
and the Dissec'ing Room will be open to such Stu- 
dents as may remain, without additional fee. Such 
Students may also attend the practice of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. 


Anatomy and Operations in Surgery, Dr Warren. 
Chemistry, 5 Dr Webster. 
Materia Médica, Dr Bigelow. 
Midwitery and Medical Jurisprudence, Dr Channing. 
Principles of Surgery and Clinical 
Surgery, Dr Hayward. 

Theory and Practice of Physic, Dr Ware. 

Clinical Lectures will be delivered as usual on the 
cases in the Massachusetts General Hospital. 


NEW DISSECTING ROOM. 

A new Dissecting Room is now building, and will 
be finished betore the Lectures begin. It will occu- 
py all the vacant land at the east of the Medical Col- 
lege. Every care is taken to make this important 
part of a medical school as perfect as possible, so that 
it may furnish to the Student ample facilities for 
prosecuting his anatomical studies, The legal enact 
nents of the State, so liberally and so wisely framed, 
will be faithfully and thoroughly applied to the ac- 
complishment of their important objects. 

WALTER CHANNING, Dean. 


July 13, 1836. epis Nov. 2 





LORAINE’S FAITH. 
™ Rev. Mr Loraine’s Faith examined and chang- 
ed, by the author of ‘The Sunday School Teach- 

er’s Funeral.’ “a 

This little work traces the successive changes of 
opinion, through which an Orthodox minister, settled 
over an Orthodox church, is gradually led by a de- 
vout study of the Scriptures, in becoming a consis- 
tent Unitarian, and indicates the effect which these 
changes have on the tone of his preaching, on hig 
pastoral fidelity, and ultimately on the spiritual con- 
dition of his flock Itis, in some respects an unfin- 
ished sketch; but parts of it are so religiously dove, 
and so feelingly .withal, as to create in usa strong 
desire to hear the rest of Mr Loraine’s history, and 
to know a little more about “* poor Mr Hawbry’s pa- 
pers.” ’—Christian Examiner for Sept. 

Published and for sale by James Munroe & Co 
134 Wasnington street—opposite School st. 





FARR’S FAMILY PRAYERS. 
orms of Morning and Evening Prayer, composed 
for the use of Families. By Jonathan Farr. 
Published and tor sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
‘ The «* Forms of Morning and Evening Prayer,” 
are among the best that have come under our notice, 
ut once calm and fervent, scriptural and rational ; for 
which reason we doubt not that they will find gen- 
era! favor among those, who are accustomed to avail 
themselves of such helps to private or domestic de- 
votion. The volume is very neatly printed and done 
up, and contains prayers for every day ina fortnight, 


} and eight morning and evening prayers for any day in 


the week and a great variety of occasional prayers 
for families, and for individuals. — Christian Exam- 
ner for Sept. Beéston Bookstore 184 Washington 
street. * $17 





PIERCE’S COURSE OF IUNSTRUCTION IN 
PURE MATHEMATICS 
. Elements of plain and solid Geometry. 
. Algebra. 
. Plane Trigonometry, 12mo. 
. Spherical Do 12mo. 
. Spherical Astronomy 
. Analytic Geometry 
. Differential and Integral Calculus 
. Mathematical Theory of Mechanics and As- 
tronomy. 
PLERCE’S COURSE OF NATURAL PHILOSO- 
PHY.—IN PRESS. 
1. Mechanics 
2. Acoustics and Optics 
8. Electricity, Magnetism, Electro-Magnetism, 
and Galvanism 
4. Astronomy. 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. Boston Bookstore, 
134 Washington St. a 20 
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GRENW0OOD’'S HYMNS. 
J. HEN DEE has just published the Nineteenth 


edition of 4 Collection of Psalms and Hymns 


for Christian Worship, by Rev. F. W. P.Green- 
woop. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns has been uni- 
versally approved, by all persons who have examined 
it; and has given great satistaction where it has veen 
used. 

The following are some of the societies and towns 
in which the book isin use, viz.—King’s Chapel, 
(Rev. F. W. P. Gieenwood); Hollis street Society 
(Rev. J. Pierpont); Second Society (Rev. C. Robbins) 
Boston.—Cambridge, East Cambridge, Cambridge 
Port, Roxbury, Milton, Brookline, Brighton, Weston, 
Lowell, Lexington, Newburyport, Scituate, Sand- 
wich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster, 
Chelm=ford, Hingham, A-hby, Andover, lover, 
‘orhboro’, Bedford, Ipswich, Mass.—Portsmouth, 

also NM. H.—Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, 
Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hartford Conn.—Brattleboro’ 
Vt.—Kichimnond, Va.—Savannah, Geo.—and many 
other places in New England and the Southern and 
Western States. 

The bovx has lately been enlarged by the addition 
of about sixty Hymns. Societies or Clergymen 
wishing to examine it will be supplied with a copy 
gratis,by applying to the Publishers. Boston 131 
Washington St. (up stairs.) tf a 20 








RIZE ESSAY. Mammon or Covetousness, the 

Sin of the Christian Church, by Rev. John Har 

ris, author of Great Teacker, for sale by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington st. s 24 

NV ERCHANT’S CLERK. Just received by 

JAMES MUNROE & CO., Merchant’s Clerk 


and other Tales, by Samuel Warren, L.L. D. author 
of Diary of a Physician. 134 Washingtonst. s 24 








ELIGION and the Church, by Charles Follen. 

This day published by JAMES MUNROE & 
Co. Religion and the Church, by Charles Follen. No. 
1, Boston Bookstore 134 Washington st. s17 





NEW ANNUALS FOR 1837. 
HE Violet or Juvenile Souvenir, edited by Miss 
Leslie, with six engravings on stec} 

The Gift, edited by Miss Leslie, 10 splendid en- 
gravings on steel ~ 

The Pear!, splendid Mezzotinto engravings 

The Christmas Pox 

The Token, edited by S. G. Goodrich, splendid 
steel engravings. 

Received and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO. 134 Washington st, s 24 





HRISTIAN TEACHER AND CHRONICLE. 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. Have received the 
Christian Teacher and Chronicle ; designed tv uphold 
the religion of the New Testament,in contradistinction 
to the Religion of Creeds and parties. Complete 
from Jan. to July—subseriptions taken at the Boston 
Bookstore 134 Washington street. sl 





ATIN PHRASE BOOK, consisting of Colloqui: 

4 Phrases and Dialogues, intended . fecilitate cho 
study of the Latin Language ; to which is added a 
list of Geographical and other Proper Names syste- 
matically arranged, by a teacher, Boston, 
This is a very useful elementary work ; and though 
concerned apparently about small inatters, it is, both 
in its conception and arrangement, founded in true 
philosophy. It is wsefui for the aid and encourage- 
ment it affordsto young students in iuterpreting fa- 
tniliar and idomatic phrases relating to modes of ad- 
dress, to times and seasons, to customs, occupation, &c, 
Phrases which, literally interpreted, if they do not 
sometiines convey a false sense, are either unintelli- 
gible, or obscure, or stiff and ungraceful. 1t is such 
a book as we are glad to see and to recommend. . Pub- 
lished and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
s17- 





HE RELIGIOUS CREEDS AN DSTATISTICS 

of every Christian Denomination,in the United 
States and British Provinces, &c. ny John Hayward. 
co. st 


a 
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la HE SOUTHERN ROSE, Elitea - Mrs C, 
1 “Gimen, asthor of ‘ Recollections of a 
eeper, . a ie ie Cee eM 

The fifth volume of this interesting periodcal hav- 
ing just commenced, a good opport is offered for 
dokordblag: 

‘ The Rose’ contains a variety of ents in 
miscellaneous literature, viz.— i Tales, and 


Sketches of Life, nated Be Cha 
pee or Translations of Valuable C itions from 
‘oreign Languages.—The Pruning Knife, or regular 
criticism of Foster’s Republication of the Foreign 
Reviews.— Moral and Religious, principally original. 
—The Turf Seat Shade or notices 
Flower Vase, or choice parayraphs 









of miscellaneous 
literatnre.— The Leaf and Stem Basket, or Items 
conveying the most interesting intelligence of the 


day,—and Iastly,—Original Poetry. 

The enthiehh, etdels thé Rose es met with, and 
the known literary merit of its editress, are sufficient 
proofs of its worth. 

Terms.—The Rose is published every fortnight in 
a quarto form, on fine paper at the low price of two 
dollars per annum. 

Subscriptions received by the a at Messrs 
OTIS, BROA DERS & CO. 147 Washington st. 0 15 





ae: a ng and Characters illustrating Christian 
Truth. Complete in six numbers. 

** We know of no previous work, in our own coun- 
try certainly, which has so happily presented and il 
lustrated iimportant religious truth, under forms of in- 
teresting narrative, and adorned with the graces of 
cultivated composition. * Their beauty makes us 
glad.’ ”’— Christian Examiner. 

“ They should be read. Whoever contributes at 
all to circulate them, does good to the public.” — Bos- 
ton Daily Adv. 

No. |—TRIAL AND SELF-DISCIPLINE. 
By the Author of ‘ James Talbot,’ «The Factory 
Girl,’ &e. - 

** Anadmirable book to put into hands of the afflict- 
ed and distressed. * * * We should not know what to 
think of the person, who should reed it faithfully 
through, and not feel iinproved by the perusal-’”— 
Christian Examiner. 

No. Il.—THE SKEPTIC, By the Author of 
* The Well-Spent Hour,’ * Words of Truth,’ &c. 

** Thisis an admirable little book, which no one 
will dip into without reading through, and no one 
will read through without being improved and delight- 
ed.” — Boston Observer. 

No. I11.—HOME. Py the Author of * Redwood,’ 
* Hope Leslie,’ &c. 

“« We hope that this book will be in everybody's 
hands, and that every one who reads it will make 
the application, which it seems to us might be made+ 
of this beautiful story, to practical purposes of life.” 
—Salem Gazette. - 

No. IV.—GLEAMS OF TRUTH or Scenes from 
Real Life. By Joseph Tuckerman. 

‘The most creative imagination could not have 
conceived ‘wore striking and consistent illustrations of 
Christiar character, than are here presented for us to 
admire and imitate.”— Boston Observer. | 

No. V.—THE BACKSLIDER. By*** 

‘* This is a sad and agonizing tale, but it is full of 
interest and of moral and religious instruction. * * * 
Let itbe read. It must be felt. It mustd> good.” 
—Christian Register 

No. VI.—ALFRED: by the Author of* Sophia 
Morton,’ ‘ Trials of a School Girl,” &c:—and THE 
BETTER PART, by thesame Author. 

Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 184 
Washington street tf s 24 





NATURE. 
gr day published by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
Nature, 1 vol. 12mo. stamped cloth. *‘ Nature is 
Lut an image or imitation of wisdom, the last thing of 
the soul. Nature being a thing which doth only do 
but not know.’—Platinus. Boston Bookstore 134 
Washington st. s 10 


EIRCE’S HISTORY OF HARVARD UNI- 
VERSITY. A History of Harvard University 
from its foundatiion in the year 1636 to the period of 
the American Revolution, by the late Benjamin 
Pierce, A. M. Librarian of the University, 8vo. | vol. 
A tew copies of the above forsale by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO., 134 Washington street. s 10 








- NEW BOOKS, 
oe 


SOHN ALLEN & CO. 
(Corner of Washington and School streets, up stairs,) 
~~ and for sale at all the Bookstores. 


LEISURE HOURS. 1 vol. 12mo. Ed- 
ited by an Association of Gentlemen. * . 


This work consists of Tales and s selected 
rom various English publications, which have 
either never been published in this country, or have 
had but a very limited circulation here. It is in 
tended to be, as its name implies, a useful and en- 
tertaining companion for LeisuRE noURS,—a book 
which may enliven the family circle, when assembled 
upon a winter’s evening around the social hearth,— 
which may accompany the reader while travelling 
by land or water, in ches or in steam-boats, 
—which may go with him when he flies from the 
heat, and noise, and dust of the city, to the pure aur, 
and refreshing shade, and quict enjoyments of the 
country,—which may cheer him in hours of Jan 
and sickness,—and which may profitably fill up 
those vacant honrs in the life of a student, or man 
of business, when the mind, exhausted by its efforts, 
seeks, im amusement, for the restoration of its 
wonted powers. If it shall be found to contribute 
to these purposes,—if, while it amuses, it shall 
sometimes instruct by the pictures of life which it 
exhibits,—if, by the elegance of its style, and the 
purity of its sentiments, it shall serve to improve 
the literary or moral taste of our countrymen, we 
shall deem the time and labor which we bave de- 


_ Voted to its preparation well bestowed. ' 


ADAM, THE GARDENER. By Cnaates 
Cowpven Crarnxe. 1 vol. 18mo. First American 
Edition, Revised by the Editors of the American 
Popular Library. 


In selecting the following work as the first in a 
series to be devoted to the amusement and instruc~ 
tion of the young, we were influenced partly by the 
intrinsic interest and importance of the subject, and 

rtly by the lively and graphic style in which it is 

ere presented. 

Gardening is an employment most happily adapt- 
ed to occupy the hours devoted to recreation, and 
especially the leisure hours of those whose days 
are spent in sedentary pursuits. It invites to the 
study of natural history, with almost every depart- 
ment of which it holds an intimate relation. Jn the 
young it inspires a taste for quiet and rational 
pleasures, and an attachment to all the elegant ars 
of polished life. 


SABBATH-DAY BOUK. For Boys anp 
Grats. By the Editors of the Am. Popular Library. 
. 


The design of this work is to furnish 10teresting 
and useful readin;: fer children on the Sabbath day ; 
it comprises familiar directions in regard to the 
manner in which the day should be observed, illus- 
trations of the various moral and religious duties of 
children, practical expositions of scripture, with di- 
rections for studying it, and narratives and descrip- 
tions calculated to interest the youthful mind, and 
promote its spiritual improvement. 

The work consists in part of original matter, and 
in part of selections from such writings as are adapt- 
ed to the purpose in view. In these selections, care 
has been take'to draw from such sources as are not 
generally accessible to children, so that the whole 
volume will be in most cases new; and the Editors 
hope that it may render some aid at Jeast to parents 
in their efforts to exert a proper influence over their 
children, and to find suitable and interesting em- 
ployment for them on the sacred day. 


WEEK-DAY BOOK. For Boys anp 
Gikts. 1 vol. 18mo. By the Editors of the Popu- 
jar Library. 


An inspection of the Table of Contents will con- 
vey to the reader a correct idea of the nature and 
design of this work. Most of the articles are 
original ; and those which are selected have not been, 
so far as is known to the Editors, published before 
in this country. Like the other work under a simi- 
lar title, “Tae Sappatn-Day Boox, ror Bors anp 
Girts,” which it is intended to accompany, it is 





SCHOOL LIBR A= 


T the Office of the Christian Register (now re- 
moved to 151 Washington St. over Mr Willis’s 
Jeweller’s Store,) is offered for sale a good assortment 
of books for Sunday School Libraries. These books 
have been recently coNected from publishers in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, and 
furnish, it is believed, as great a variety of good 
works suitaL‘te for Sunday School Libraries as can be 
found at any other place. Clergymen and others 


UNITARIAN pers, Yy 


ensning week, ure invited to call and take cards sta- 
ing the times and places of the various anniversary 
meetings. 

7 Christian Register Office over 151 Washington 
St.—Entrance from the avenue directly opposite the 
Old South church. m 21 





IPKIN’S LECTURES. Three Lectures on 
Liberal education, by John S. Popkin, D.D. - 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

** The following Three Lectures were delivered in 
the way of office, and are now published by way of 
occupation. They are of a general character, treattng 
chiefly of the manner of Instruction, and the matter 
of Education. It they be found acceptable, I shall 
he gratified ; and more so, if useful. If not, I must 
hear my own burden.” J.S. Popxtn. 

Cambridge, July 4th, 1836. 

Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO. 134 Washington street. sl 





THE PATH OF PEACE BY ABBOTT. 
FTNUE Path of Peace, or a Practical Guide to Duty 
and Happiness: by Rev. John S, C. Abbott, au- 
thor of ‘ Mother at Home,’ and ‘ Child at Home.’ Em- 
bellished with a Frontispiece. 

Contents.--Chap. 1. Merriment is not Happiness. 
Chap. 2. Moral Culture—Chap. 3. The Family— 
Chap. 4. The Church—Chap. 5. Your Neighbor. 

Just Published by CROCKER & BREWSTER, 47 
Washington St. 0 15 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER NO. 4. 


HIS day published No. 4 of ‘ The Sunday School 
Teacher, and Children’s Friend.’ In this num- 
ber is commenced ‘ A Key to Allen’s Questions.’ 
N.B. This work is published on the 15th of every 
See erebanee $1. 50 per year. Apply to the sub- 
scriber, ' 


BENJ. H. GREENE, 124 Washington st. 015 





RYANT’S POEMS, 8d Edition. Poems by 

William Cullen Bryant, 3d edition, in plain and 

handsome bindings. Just reeeived by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington street. 015 





UCIEN BONAPARTE. Memoirs of Lucien 

Bonaparte, written by himself, translated from 
the originial manuscript under the immediate super- 
intendence of the author. Part first from 1792 to 
the year 8 of the Republic. Harper’s edition, price 
82 1-2 cents. Just received by JAMES MUNROE 
&§ CO. 134 Washington st. 08 





SCANDINAVIAN ELIXIR, OR A CURE FOR 
; DYSPEPSIA. 

HIS is the name of a medicine which is for sale 

by the subscriber; and although but recently 
introduced into this country from the North of Eu- 
rope, by a gentleman who was cured of Dyspepsia of 
long standing by the use of the Elixir, itis already 
celebrated for the extraordinary cures which it has 
effected in cases of a disarrangement of the digestive 


‘| organs which have bid defiance to medical advice. 


The operation of the medicine is exceedingly gentle, 
its object being to remove costiveness and restore the 
nataral tone to the stomach and bowels, and there 
are few cases where it will not afford relief. Certifi- 
cates fron highly respectable individuals, if necessa- 
ry, could be produced of its extraordinary efficacy, 
but the proprietor has thought proper to depart go far 
from the Leaten track as to refer those individuals 
who are suffering from this distressing complaint, to 


exhibiting satisfactory evidence of its excellence, 
and also that it is composed of materials entirely of 
a vegetable orizin, and that it contains nothing of a 
nature, which, if taken according to the directions 
an be deleterious to the constitution. ; 


bg =e The price b BS a ‘bottle. Two bottles 
will, unless in extraordinary cases, effect a cure. 
JONATHAN P. HALL, No. 1 Union Street, Bos- 
ton, General Agent for the Proprietor. jw 








TT HEORY oF ANOTHER LIFE. New edition} * 


of the Physical T of Another Life. Just 
| received by JAMES MUN "y CO , 
{ ington ¢. 


' 





who visit the city to attend the anniversaries of the | 


the subscriber, whois furnished with the means of |. 





ROE CO. 184 Wash 


designed to interest and entertain the youthfu) reader, 
and, at the same time, to give him substantial in- 
struction in respect to his daily duties. 


THE FAMILY STORY BOOK. Con- 
piled by the Editors of the Popular Library. 2 vols. 
18mo. _ 

The object of this compilation is to present to the 
youthful reader a collection of moral stories of 
standard excellence, partly original, and partly select- 
ed from various writers who have turned their atten- 


\ tion to this method of interesting and benefiting the 


young. The Editors have taken special pains to 
secure a 1seful moral tendency for the wn, in all 
\the selections they have made. Tales of fiction 
highly wrought and falsely colored, exciting a fever- 
‘sh interest by exhibiting romantic and annatural 
views of human life, are all excluded. The stories 
presented to the reader here are trne to nature, and 
true in the sentiments, and in the habits of thinking 
and feeling which they inculcate, and must exert, it 
is believed, a powerful and a happy influence upon 
the intellectual and moral habits of the young. 





ATH OF PEACE. Just received by JAMES 

. MUNROE & CO., the Path of Peace, or a prac 

tical guide to duty and happiness, by John &. C. Ab- 

bott, author of Mother at Home, and Child at Home. 
Bo:ton Bookstore, 134 Washington st. v8 





ACRED MEMOIRS: Or Family Instruction, 
vol. 1, being a History of Scripture Characters 
from Adam to Joseph. . 
Sacred Memoirs, vol. 2, being a History of Moses, 
the Jewish Law Giver. 


sale by MARSH, CAPEN & LYON, 188 Washing 
ton st. tt m 91 





UNITARIAN MISCELLANY SIX VOL- 
UMES 12mo. FOR $1,590. 
HE subscriber having purchased the Unitarien 
Miscellany, edited by Rev. Jared Sparks, and 
F. W. P. Greenwood, offer them at the above low 
rice. JAMES MUNROE § CO. 134 Washingtoa 
. opposite School St. j2 


——— 


Se LIVES, new edition. Translated 
out of the original Greek. with notes, critical and 
historical, and a Lite of Plutarch, by John and Wm. 
Langhorn, new edition, corrected and revised ; 
received by JAMES MUNROE & CO, 134 Wasb- 
ington st. s 24 


— 7 








BEAN’S ADVICE, 

LERGYMEN and others who use Bean’s Advit 

as a marriage present, may — its neat! 

nd at prices, varying according to the sty 

ot baadines at the Office of the Register and Obsery 
er, 151 Washington St, up stairs. Entranse from t) 
avenue opposite the Old South church. m 21 


“Er KEY TO ALLEN’S QUESTIONS. 
N the 15th of this month will be published No. 
4 of * The Sunday School Teacher, and Childret’ 
Friend ;’—This number will contain the commentt- 
ment of a series designed to explain and illustrate the 
difficult portions of Allen’s Questions. This serit* 
will be denominated + A Key to Allen’s Questions. 
The Sunday School Teacher will here find enothe! 
inducement to subseribe to this work, as the price # 
it is but trifling in comparison with the immense 
vantage arising from this series alone. 
Application to be made to the subscriber. 
Terms 1 50 per year, payable in advance. 
BENJ. H. GREENE, 124 Washington ‘ 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING 
BY DAVID REED, ~- , 
At 151 Washington Street, Boston. 


SIDNEY WILLARD, Epiror. 
‘ . 





Txerms.—Three Dollars, payable in six 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid inv" 

To individuals or companjes who pey '® Fe 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. vanel 
_ {CP No subscription discontinued, excem’ |. 
diseretion of the publisher, until all arr 
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These are valuable hooks F 
for Sunday Schoo) Libraries.—Just published snd for® 
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